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Thinking back 
on the 
puzzling 
Bundy case 


By RON WOLF 


NGRY LAWMEN in half a 
dozen Western states are pay- 
ing close attention this week 


to reports from a Tallahassee court- 
room, quietly giving thanks in ad- 
vance for the surehandedness of 
Southern justice. Their nemesis for 
the past five years, Theodore Rob- 
ert Bundy, finally is about to stand 
trial for the bludgeon slaying of two 
sorority sisters. The word is out in 
law enforcement circles that the 
tough-minded State of Florida, 
where the electric chair no longer is 
a remote threat, is about to put the 
former law student away for the 
rest of his natural days, which may 
not be very long. 

“Don’t quote me on this?’ a frus- 
trated Colorado police official once 
told me. “Bundy’s guilty as hell. We 
just can’t prove it” His opinion is 
widely shared among the hundreds 
of cops involved in more than 20 un- 
solved murders—perplexing cases 
in which Ted Bundy is the chief sus- 
pect. 

During the eight months since 
Straight Creek Journal published its 
lengthy account of Bundy and the 
crimes that have been blamed on 
him, the frightening story has taken 
on a life of its own. A continual 
stream of deeply affected people 
have called, written or visited to talk 
about the compelling experiences in 
their lives, incidents which they 
fearfully conclude are related to the 
enigmatic defendant in Florida. 

One young woman came to our 
office searching for clues in the dis- 
appearance three years ago of her 
best friend, a teen-ager who had 
been hitchhiking in Utah near one of 
Bundy’s hangouts. 

The mother of a murder victim in 
Seattle wrote to request every arti- 
cle we printed about Bundy, just as 
she has collected thousands of oth- 
er scraps of information about the 
man she holds responsible for the 
death of her child. 

A nurse who had been a student 
at the University of Washington 





bought copies of the stories as she 
shivered at the thought of her own 
scrape with death. Her basement 
apartment near campus was broken 
into by a menacing intruder who 
was scared away by upstairs ten- 
ants. The next night another 
woman vanished from a similar 
apartment less than a block away— 
the first of the “Ted” murders. 

Another former Washington stu- 
dent told us of her college days: how 
a man with his arm in a cast per- 
suaded her to carry his books one 
night. Increasingly suspicious of his 
infirmity, she bolted and ran, only to 
learn years-later af a coed who van- 
ished from the same spot ‘under 
identical circumstances. 

Beyond the people personally 
touched by the baffling crimes, 
many others have been haunted by 
the dizzy paradoxes surrounding 
the cases: the inescapable similari- 
ties tying them together; the over- 
wheiming pattern of circumstantial 
evidence pointing to Bundy, and the 
infuriating absence of conclusive 
evidence. 

Surely the murders must have 
been the work of one man. Nearly all 
the victims were kidnapped, seem- 
ingly without struggle, from im- 
probable and widely separated loca- 
tions where Bundy has been placed 
through irrefutable credit card pur- 
chases. They were clubbed and 
strangled, then sexually assaulted 
and dumped in remote rural areas. 
The bodies generally were found 
without jewelry or clothing, items 
that were never recovered. How 
could the disposal of incriminating 
personal effects have been so infal- 
lible? 

Frequently the cause of death was 
exposure, not injuries, indicating 
that the victims were alive, though 
badly wounded, when they were 
sexually assaulted. Pubic hairs 
matching that of two of the women 
were found in Bundy’s Volkswagen, 
but no identifiable blood stains, an 
irrational contradiction. 

The victims were strikingly simi- 
lar in appearance with pierced ears 
and long, straight brown hair parted 
in the middle. In the twisted mind of 
the killer, who did they resemble? 
Who did they represent? 


If Bundy were the killer, how 
could he have been so scrupulous in 
avoiding witnesses, disposing of po- 
tential evidence, preventing blood- 
stains in spite of unavoidably bloody 
attacks, yet be so careless as to leave 
a conspicuous trail of credit card 
purchases? 
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VEN M OR CePrt rn ding than 
the details of the crimés are the 


larger themes of Bundy’s life. 
He has been portrayed widely as a 
personable and well-adjusted young 
man, an honors student and a con- 
scientious Republican campaign 
worker. Under closer examination, 
that facade evaporated: His per- 
sonal relations were shallow and 
manipulative; his academic perfor- 
mance was erratic; his political work 
consisted of dirty tricks. But that 


hardly adds up to a mass murderer. 


The disturbing implication is this: 
If Ted Bundy can come from his rel- 
atively normal middle-class back- 
ground and turn out to be such a 
butcher, our friends and relatives 
may wind up the same way. Maybe 
even ourselves. 

Of course, Bundy never was the 
Boy Scout pictured in his virtuous 
public image, but the rules of the 
game played a trick on us here. The 
dark, ominous aspects of his per- 
sonality—the profoundly disturbed 
early behavior indicative of severe 
aberration—has been withheld 
from public view. The police who in- 
vestigated Bundy most closely are 
aware of unusual adolescent sexual 
disturbances.— insider knowledge 
that intensifies their certainty of his 
guilt, Even reporters who have ex- 
amined the Bundy case cannot finda 
way to get their insight before the 
public without being sued. Bundy 
would not have grounds, but other 
parties whose identities could not 
possibly be hidden, people innocent 
of any wrongdoing, would have 
strong grounds for an invasion-of- 
privacy suit. 

Like others who have been in- 
volved with Bundy, however re- 
motely, I too am haunted by ele- 
ments of the case. In particular, I 
recall the events of Nov. 8, 1974, 
when Carol DaRonch was abducted 
from a shopping center near Salt 
Lake City by a personable young 
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man posing as a plainclothes police 


officer. She jumped from his Volks- 
wagen with handcuffs on one wrist 
as her assailant threatened her with 
a crowbar. A year later Ted Bundy 
was convicted of the crime. 

That same night, Nov. 8, 1974, 
several hours after the attack on Da- 
Ronch, 17-year-old Debbie Kent 
vanished from a high school audito- 
rium in nearby Bountiful, Utah, and 
has never been found. A teacher at 
the school identified Bundy as be- 
ing in the auditorium and a key 
found on the premises fit the hand- 
cuffs applied earlier in the evening 


to Carol DaRonch. 
In the files of the Salt Lake City 


Police is a note scrawled in nearly il- 
legible childlike handwriting on a 
ruled, yellow sheet. The letter was 
recovered from the playground of a 
technical school in Salt Lake City on 
Nov. 7, 1974, a full day before the 
DaRonch and Kent incidents. 

“Help me’ the note began. “Some- 
times I am so sick” In regressed, se- 
verely disturbed form the writer ex- 
plained how he was looking for a 
young woman he had noticed ear- 
lier in the day because he wanted to 
cut off her “love bumps” with a 
“rusty knife” The form and content 
of the unsigned note were undeni- 
ably schizophrenic, like the urgent 
pleas of the Boston Strangler, Al- 
bert DeSalvo, to be caught. 

The writer confided that he loved 
to watch his victims “squirm and 


jerk and twitch’ a critical detail con- 


firming that the note was not a hoax 
because no one but the most skilled 
coroners and homicide investiga- 
tors knew that the young woman 
who had been abducted from the 
Salt Lake City area only a week be- 
fore, a case linked to Bundy through 
pubic hair in his car, died in precise- 
ly that manner. 

“Please help me before I do it 
again,’ it said. 
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“Better cut this short. 
Youre not across the street anymore?’ %4" 
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“No, 

but we 

can gab 
across the 
country 

20 minutes 
for just 


$3.10!” 


Reach out and touch someone. 


She's just gone through a moving experience but didn’t hit the high note till she unrolled the rug. No need to remind 
her to stay in touch. She knows no distance, no matter how far, can put a dent in the closeness felt by friends. And the 


cost? Just $3.10 (plus tax) for 20 minutes to New York. Dial direct nights after 11 till 8 a.m. Weekends, too, till 5 p.m. ©) Mountain Bell 


Sunday. So move. Right to the phone. Reach out and touch someone. 
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800 S. Colorado Bivd. 
757-7868 
Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY ... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 
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All men are 
not created 
equal! 
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Our shirts excellin fit and in comton because 
we create them to your exact Measurements 
Call tor a home or office appointment 

or visit one of our stores 
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Public Radio 
This Week 





Bloomsday 
June 16 


At the turn of the century, Dublin was a city- 
state much like its Hellenic forebearers before 
Alexander. A center of politics and culture 
surrounded by a largely undeveloped countryside, 
Dublin was not so small to be parochial in 
outlook and not so large that life lacks coherency 
as in London or in New York. Local and national 
politics were its lifeblood, and its poets and 
singers were the best in the world 

Out of this neo-Hellenic environment James 
Joyce conceived the story of a modern Ulysses. 
one Leopold Bloom, whose journey through a 
single day in Dublin matches in epic humanity. 
bravery and pathos the adventures of the King of 
Ithaca 

Ulvsses took place on June 16, 1904. A typical 
day in the life of a typical Dublin business man. it 
manages to do something unique in all of 
literature: show us the heroism implicit in all of 
us. no matter how humble or insignificant our lot. 
Bloom’s journey ts undistinguished by any 
unusual vice or virtue, but throughout Bloomsday 
we can see the past renewing itself. Nestor and 
Circe, Telemachus, Penelope and, of course, 
Odysseus live again in a chain of circumstances 
that reflects exactly a time when these 
personalities were purer and stronger. It was a sad 
and glorious day, and one we celebrate still. 

Ihis year, on the 55th anniversary of 
Bloomsday. KCFR will take you along with 
Bloom and young Daedalus in their modern 
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Reading James Joyce 


Odyssey. We will broadcast four chapters from 
Ulvsses at their corresponding time of day. 

Phe journey begins at 8:00 AM with the 
l elemachus chapter, waking up with Stephan 
Daedalus and Buck Mulligan as what appears to 
be another normal and uneventful day begins. 
This is the first, and thanks to Mulligan, one of 
the funniest chapters in U/ysses, acting as a bridge 
between this novel and Portrait of An Artist 

At S in the afternoon we join Leopold Bloom in 
a tavern for his test of strength and will in the 
Cyclops chapter. Mr. Bloom, who is of Jewish 
descent. faces a few of his drunk countrymen who 
Want revenge for the:death of Christ. 

\t 10:00 PM we enter Nighttown, Dublin’s red 


ugni district, tor the Circe chapter. Whiskey and 


fatigue take the place of the sorceress’ drug as 
Bloom and Daedalus undergo one of the strangest 
episodes in modern literature. 

And finally, at 12:30, we have the Penelope 
chapter. After our Ulysses’ safe return home. his 
wile, Molly Bloom, begins to think about life and 
love in a stream of consciousness narrative that 
stands as one of the remarkable literary 
achievements of all time. ( 

These episodes from Ulysses are read by 
members of Dublin’s Abbey Theatre and members 
of Joseph Strick’s film version of the novel. We 
hope you will join us to celebrate the briet 
reincarnation of a world long gone to dust. 
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CU group 
devises plan 
to inhabit 
planet Mars 


By RANDY WELCH 








HANGING MARS into a 
planet on which human be- 
ings could live comfortably 
has become a feasible, if far-out, 
possibility, according to two gradu- 
ate students and a staff member at 
the University of Colorado in Boul- 
der. 

Though discussion of the group’s 
theories sounds a bit like a science- 
fiction story by Ray Bradbury, the 
three presented their ideas at a spe- 
cial session of the Lunar and Plan- 
etary Science Conference in Hous- 
ton on March 21, and, according to 
one member of the CU group, ap- 
parently satisfied the scientists in 
attendance that such a project was 
technologically possible. 





“Terraforming” is the transform- 
ing of a planet so that human beings 
can live there unaided, explained Jim 
McKay, a graduate student in astro- 
geophysics and one of the trio work- 
ing on what they call the “Mars Proj- 
ect” Mars is the only planet in the 
solar system where such altera- 
tions are possible, he said, because of 
the sheer physics of relative dis- 
tance from the sun and the surface 
gravity on other planets. 


The chief obstacles to humans 
surviving on Mars are lack of oxy- 
gen and thin atmosphere. The at- 
mospheric pressure averages only 6 
millibars on Mars, McKay said, com- 
pared to 1000 millibars at sea level 
on Earth. That translates into a 
pressure so low that human blood 
would “boil”; air pockets forming in 
the blood probably would block ar- 
teries and cause death quickly. 

“It’s similar to what happens to a 
diver who surfaces too quickly,” Mc- 
Kay explained. “Also, joints would 
get very painful as vapor pockets 
form. 

“It would be really good to get the 











pressure [on Mars] high enough so 
that only an oxygen tank was need- 
ed,” he continued. “So Phase One is 
to get the pressure up” 

The answer to that problem, the 
planners of the Mars Project de- 
cided, is to warm the planet artifi- 
cially by such means as giant orbit- 


ing mirrors or microwave stations ' 


which would catch solar energy and 
focus it on the poles of Mars, melt- 
ing the dry ice of carbon dioxide 
there to thicken the atmosphere. 
Another proposal for triggering the 
same effect is to darken the poles so 
that they build up heat naturally. 

Once the carbon dioxide is in the 
atmosphere, the theory goes, the 
thicker atmosphere would proceed 
to trap more heat on its own, so the 
artificial heating would not need to 
be continued indefinitely. 

“It would be a runaway green- 
house effect” McKay said. “That’s, 





`.. if there is any life on 
Mars, we don’t do any 
of this. 





what happened to Venus, and it’s the 
kind of thing we've talked about 
here with extra carbon dioxide be- 
ing released into [Earth’s] atmo- 
sphere by factories and so on” 

Only solar energy would be con- 
stant and massive enough to sup- 
port such artificial heating of a 
planet, the grad student added. The 
group calculated that the energy 
required would roughly equal to the 
energy released by exploding 10- 
million megaton bombs, and it 
would take in the range of 100 years 
after the heating began to achieve 
the thicker, self-heating atmo- 
sphere. 

“Then you can live in a scuba suit 
there; McKay said. “But to get rid of 
the scuba suit, you've got to con- 
vert the carbon dioxide to oxygen, 
and that takes life. Plant life is the 
only mechanism we know of that 
could use solar energy, planet-wide, 
to do this. It’s stable, and doesn’t re- 
quire constant technological input, 
which is good because it’s hard to get 
funding from Congress for 10,000 
years.’ 
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GROWING WITH 
COLORADO 


Empire Savings has been 
serving Coloradans since 1931 
and maintains one of the 
State’s largest branch systems, 
with offices located 
throughout Metropolitan 
Denver, the Dillon area and 
the Front Range of the 
Rockies. 


The Association continues to offer an increasing 
number of customer services. Among them are: 


e Direct deposit of social security checks 
e Maximum interest on insured savings 
e American Express travelers cheques 

e Keogh and IRA Retirement Plans 






e Full-service insurance agency 
e Full savings services 

e Safe deposit boxes 

e Mortgage financing 

e Consumer loans 

e Money orders 


For convenient branch located nearest you, please call our Home Office: 623-1771 
1654 California Street, Denver, Colorado 80202 





Ten thousand years is the time 
scale the Project Mars group esti- 


mated for achieving a breathable at- 
mosphere. And the key to the 
theory here is the “Gaia hypothe- 
sis,’ a theory advanced in 1974 by re- 
search physicists James Lovelock of 
England and Lynn Margulis of Bos- 
ton University. It states that a plan- 
etary life-system responds with 
compensatory changes, both chem- 
ical and physical, to preserve its own 
equilibrium. McKay gave two ex- 
amples of the process on Earth: 
Ocean salinity is lower than would 
be expected from ordinary mea- 
surement and processes; and the 
carbon dioxide level in Earth’s at- 
mosphere is lower than what would 
be the most efficient use for plants, 
yet apparently is maintained at the 
lower level because that keeps the 
temperature in a range more con- 
ducive to other forms of life. 

“It’s implying a cognitive faculty in 
the biosphere” commented McKay. 
“I shouldn’t say ‘cognitive; but a 
complicated feedback mechanism 
which acts to maintain the plane- 
tary environment at that level 
which best allows for growth. 

“Penny, our biologist, has con- 
vined us that the way to make a 
planet stable is to give it life” Mc- 
Kay said, referring to biology grad- 
uate student Penelope Boston, also a 
member of the Mars Project. “The 
contention more or less new with us 
is that if we introduce life on Mars 
and let it take over the planet, then it 
will maintain the kind of conditions 
on Mars soas to best benefit the bio- 
sphere. 

“I like to analogize it tothe human 
body,” McKay continued. “The at- 
mosphere is like the bloodstream. In 
a sense, the bloodstream controls 
the body and the cells, but in asense 
the cells control the bloodstream” 

Once plant life was started on 
Mars, he said, the terraforming pro- 
cess would continue over the next 
10,000 years regardless of human 
aid. “Even if civilization collapses, it 
would still keep terraforming;’ he 
noted. “In idle moments, we some- 
times speculate that’s how we got 
started” 


The “spare-time” project of the 
three-member group originated in a 
bull session about Mars as data from 
the Viking spacecraft there began to 
be made public, McKay explained. 
McKay, Boston and astronomy staff 
member Steve Welch were casual ac- 
quaintances at Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity, and later met again at CU. 

“When the results started com- 
ing back from Viking?’ McKay re- 
called, “we said, ‘Hey, Penny, why is 
there no life on Mars?’ And she said 
because of this and this and this, and 
we said, ‘Well, what if we did this and 
this and this?’” 

The Mars Project is now housed 
in desks and a filing cabinet at the 
CU Department of Astrogeophys- 
ics, and the groups hopes to apply 
late this year for a grant to continue 
the study. 

So far, McKay said, the work has 
been well received, and has includ- 
ed problems such as whether or not 
research teams doing preparatory 
work on Mars would be able to grow 
food. The low pressure now pres- 
ent on Mars would “boil” the water 
in the plants and dehydrate them. 
Greenhouses to protect them and 
build up pressure to levels on Earth 
would have to be made of steel-re- 
inforced concrete. Fortunately, the 
group learned, plants can be grown 
at pressures as low as 50 millibars, 
an easily solvable problem. 

The scientists at Houston raised 
only one technical problem, McKay 
said, that of whether he had under- 
estimated the amount of energy 
necessary to release bound nitro- 
gen. Most other comments cen- 
tered on “whether or not we had the 
right to do this; McKay said. 


“There’s more or less the as- 
sumption that if there is any life on 
Mars, we don’t do any of this; he 
noted. On the other. hand, one sci- 
entist had rhetorically asked, “When 
was the last time you were on land 
that wasn’t altered?” 

Even the grass at the Johnson 
Space Center in Houston was there’ 
because of artificial changes in the 
environment, McKay noted, and the 
interstate highway system in this 
country is an artificial phenomenon 
visible from space. 

The technology for making Mars 
habitable is really possible, but the 
chances of doing it now are nil, Mc- 
Kay acknowledged. However, he 
added, if large space structures are 
actually built to mine asteroids or as 
solar-powered satellites, “then go- 
ing to Mars and putting mirrors on 
it would be a minor event,’ he con- 
tended. “And the aerospace indus- 
try is discussing such things as min- 
ing seriously. It seems to me they 
think there’s a buck to be made out 
there, and if private industry does 
that, then so-called wide-eyed vi- 
sionaries like us can go to Mars” 

All of which may prove Mork 
made a wise choice in landing in 
Boulder. 
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NOTES 








Ban ‘em in Colorado 


It comes bound in blue leatherette and looks 
amazingly like an official United States passport. 
What it is, however, is a Texas passport. The docu- 
ment comes with a picture of a longhorn on it. 
When you open the Texas passport, you find pages 
for entry stamps marked Luckenbach, or Dime 
Box, Tex. 

Holders of the Texas passports are prohibited 
from traveling to New York and Washington, 
D.C., because, say the passport issuers, those 
areas only want Texas gas and oil. You can, how- 
ever, visit the former Texas colony of Mexico on 
the Texas passport, the passport claims. 

The passports are available—not from the 
Texas State Department—but instead, from the 
gift department of the Frost Brothers stores in 
Austin, Corpus Christi and several other Texas 
cities. 


Help is on the way 


If you're one of those people who hate to get 
telephone calls from bill collectors, or even from 
certain acquaintances, there’s good news for you. 
The Bell System has developed a computer sys- 
tem called “Stored Program Control” that will en- 
able you to “blacklist” calls you don’t want to re- 
ceive. All you have to dois dial the phone numbers 
of the persons who you want to avoid into the 
computer. Then, whenver a person at one of those 
phone numbers calls you, he or she gets an auto- 
matic busy signal. 

The system should be available in the early 
1980s. 


The latest in vanity publishing 

Now you can be the hero and main character in 
a hardcover book. 

Two Toronto brothers, Bob and Tom Becker- 
man, are using computer techniques to print out 
novels that feature the name of your choice as the 
lead character. If you want to be the star of a 
heroic novel, all you have to do is supply them 
with your name, sex and vital statistics and the 
computer does the rest. For $12.95, you can be an 
adventurer, a rock star, an athlete, a reclusive bil- 
lionaire or even the world’s greatest lover. 

The Beckermans report that 98 percent of their 
customers choose to be the world’s greatest lover. 


Don’t say it 


A number of the major airline companies hast- 


ily re-edited their TV commercials in the after- | 
math of the crash of the American Airlines DC 10; 


in Chicago last month. The New York Post reports 
that many of the ads for airlines on TV were 
changed so that the phrase “DC 10” no longer is 
mentioned. | 


United Airlines, for example, reworded its com- 


mercials so that the words “wide-bodied aircraft” 


are used in place of the phrase “DC 10” 


If all else fails 

Children of the future may not turn into TV 
junkies after all, if aSt. Louis inventor has his way. 
A father who was upset by his 11-year-old son’s 


addiction to TV came up with the idea of a TV plug 


lock, a little plastic gizmo that locks onto a TV plug 
or any plug, for that matter. You just put the 
prongs in the lock, turn the key and the set is out 
of commission. 

The TV plug locks retail for only $4.95 a pair, 
and can be ordered from the Kenny Company in 
St. Louis. The company is named for the re- 


formed child addict. 


Use it during brown-outs 


A New York firm, Syntonic Research, has re- 
corded an album which, the company claims, may 


help you bear up under the summer heat without: 


your air conditioner, The album, “Winter Bliz- 


zard” is the 11th in a series of environmental re-` 


cordings which Syntonic has produced in the past 
10 years. Previous LPs in the “Environment” se- 
ries have included on-location recordings of bab- 
bling brooks, spring showers, the 1968 Central 
Park “be-in” and a New England pond at night. 

Syntonic claims this latest environmental disc, 
recorded during a raging winter snowstorm, will 
actually have a significant effect on a person’s per- 
ception of temperature. Supposedly, the sound of 
a blizzard subliminally makes one feel cooler. 
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THE MEDIA 


Washington Post 
botches DCPA story 


By RON WOLF 











VERY NEWSPAPER is vulnerable to being 

manipulated by seemingly friendly sources, 

even the redoubtable Washington Post. Two 
weeks ago, Richard L. Coe, veteran theater critic 
for the paper, produced a cosmetic account of the 
origins of the Denver Center for the Performing 
Arts which included a flattering portrait of its au- 
tocratic chairman, Donald R. Seawell. Though 
Coe’s interpretation of ancient events is debat- 
able, his recent history is flatly erroneous. 

In reporting the developments at the DCPA last 
month which led two officials to resign amid 
charges of financial irresponsibility, Coe pro- 
duced this highly imaginative account: 


Thus, it was that two weeks ago, while Seawell 
was east on business, a coup was attempted to oust 
him from the center he has all but completed. Af- 
ter 15 of the board’s 17 members lined up solidly 
behind Seawell, President H. Lee Ambrose and Ex- 
ecutive Director Richard D. Collins resigned. 


The critic goes on to describe Ambrose and Col- 
lins as “the rebels” and discusses Seawell’s atti- 
tude toward the “failed coup” 

The coverage of the incident by the Denver 
media shortly after it occurred portrayed the dis- 
pute as a disagreement over financial policy. Sea- 
well wanted the trustees to authorize a budget 
with a deficit of $1.25 million. Ambrose and Col- 
lins thought that such a step was foolhardy. The 
other trustees agreed to the deficit only after Sea- 
well assured them that the related Bonfils Foun- 
dations, which he controls, would come to their 
rescue if the funds could not be raised through 
grants and donations. Ambrose and Collins ar- 
gued that such a policy was shortsighted in that it 


committed the arts group to a large budget with- 
out adequate consideration for covering the defi- 
cit in future years. 9 

No one among the staff or board of the DCPA 
characterized the dispute as an attempted coup. 
Nor did any of the Denver media. 

In light of the report in The Washington Post, I 
contacted six DCPA trustees and asked them 
about Coe’s account. Here’s how they reacted: 

el don’t think that is reported correctly,” said 
attorney Joseph Montano. “Lee [Ambrose] cer- 
tainly didn’t attempt to take over.” 

e’That’s amazing,’ replied E. Atwill Gilman. “I 
didn’t view it as a coup. . . . That’s a strong word. 
_.. I felt it was more of a policy disagreement’ 

elt was never an attempted coup,’ responded 
Denver councilwoman Cathy Reynolds. “No- 
body tried to line up votes to oust Seawell. . . . It 
was a budget fight more than anything” 

e’ He certainly didn’t have the facts right; de- 
clared Ralph Mayo. “To my knowledge, there 
never was a coup attempted and I was in on all the 
meetings. 

el don’t know about any coup,’ said Dorothy 
Heiler. “I don’t know who he was talking to” 

e’That’s a misinterpretation; ventured Shu- 
lom Kurtz. “I surmise that Mr, Coe did not get his 
facts firsthand” 

Furthermore, two of the trustees pointed out 
that absolutely nothing happened while Seawell 
was “east on business” as stated in the Post 
story. They said that a number of DCPA meetings 
in the weeks before the resignations were re- 
scheduled to insure that Seawell could be pres- 
ent. 

Coe has been out of town for the past week and 
could not be reached for comment. However, it is 
safe to conclude that reputable critics do not man- 
ufacture their material; they merely report what 
they are told by their sources. In this case, the pri- 
mary source for the story was Seawell himself, 
who apparently is using Coe and The Washing- 
ton Post to circulate a self-serving account of the 
latest problems besetting the DCPA. Since the 
paper reaches the arts bureaucracy based in 
Washington, the story is likely to influence the 
perception of the DCPA among the people who 
control the federal pursestrings at a time when 
the Denver organization is seeking a large grant 
from the National Endowment for the Arts. 


How the Post and News compete 


While the Washington Post critic was not 
talking to many of the direct participants in the 
DCPA flap, he was talking to Michael Balfe 
Howard, the editor of the Rocky Mountain 
News. Wrote Coe: 


Some think the rebels—fourth-generation 
Denverites—had been counting on support 
from a longtime Denver Post competition [sic], 
the Rocky Mountain News, flagship of the 
Scripps-Howard Chain. 

“That was stupid; remarks News editor Mi- 
chael Balfe Howard. “Don’t they know that the 
center's the greatest thing that’s happened to 
Denver since the city bought its own water 
rights? They misjudged his steel” 


Michael Howard’s new role as defender of 
Seawell and champion of the DCPA coincides 
with reports that shortly after Ambrose and 
Collins resigned, Howard had an extended 
lunch with his crosstown counterpart and sup- 
posed competitor, an affair at which Howard 
allegedly expressed satisfaction with Seawell’s 
handling of the DCPA. 

On Tuesday, May 25, shortly after the Sea- 
well-Howard meeting, the Rocky Mountain 
News published a sympathetic interview with 
Seawell by reporter Eric Lawlor. In previous at- 
tempts to cover DCPA affairs, reporters from 
the Rocky Mountain News, like other media 
people around town, had been unable to get 
Seawell to respond to questions. A source close 
to the News indicated that Lawlor was given 
the opportunity after Seawell assured himself 
that the reporter was a “gentleman” Lawlor’s 
account justified Seawell’s assessment: 


“I don’t give a hoot for the prestige,’ he [Sea- 
well] said. “I’m doing this for Denver. . . ’ 

“I don’t think of myself as controversial” he 
said. ... “Do I look like a son-of-a-bitch to 

` you?” 

He doesn’t. Showing a visitor around the 
complex last week, he seemed like a proud 
father. And it was not hard to be affected by his 
enthusiasm. 


Lawlor told Straight Creek Journal that he 
did not know anything about a meeting be- 


tween Seawell and Howard. The reporter said 
that he asked for a chance to talk to Seawell and 
that the publisher of The Denver Post agreed. 
Other sources contend that the procedure was 
considerably more complicated. 

Since the alleged Seawell-Howard meeting 
and Lawlor’s generous article, the News has 
declined to pursue several stories critical of 
Seawell and the DCPA. 

©On May 24, Straight Creek Journal report- 
ed that an outside fundraising consultant had 
recommended Seawell step aside as chairman 
of the group and that the consultant's report 
was rewritten at:Seawell’s insistence to delete 
the recommendation; the DCPA trustees saw 
only the revised ‘edition. 

e Also on May 24, Straight Creek Journal re- 
ported that the trustees approved the large 
deficit demanded by Seawell only after he 
agreed to cover any shortages in fundraising 
from public sources. 

On May 31, Straight Creek Journal report- 
ed that the operation of the DCPA was plagued 


‘by labor problems that may jeopardize the 


opening of the theater complex this fall. 


Why have Michael Howard and the Rocky 
Mountain News decided to overlook the de- 
velopments at the DCPA? One reason might be 
the long-term goal of Scripps-Howard to en- 
ter into joint-operating agreements with cross- 


' town competitors whenever possible. These 


highly profitable arrangements allow two daily 
newspapers to conduct all their printing, cir- 
culation and advertising activities under one 
roof as if the prties actually were a monopoly. 
Scripps-Howard has consummated these deals 
in seven cities and is trying for an eighth at the 
moment. Picking’ a fight with Seawell would 
complicate the process in Denver. 

Then again, the Post has been nice to Mi- 
chael Howard lately. When Howard was brief- 
ly the subject of a half-hearted investigation by 
the district attorney into his possible involve- 
ment in a hit-and-run accident [SC], March 
15], The Denver Post never printed a word 
about the story. ` 
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BOOKS 








Cashing in 
on gossip 
at its worst 


The Secret Life of Tyrone Power 

By Hector Arce 

New York: Morrow, 1979. 317 pp. 
$9.95, 


The Two Lives of Errol Flynn 

By Michael Freedland 

New York: Morrow, 1979. 258 pp. 
$9.95 


By STEPHANIE VON BUCHAU 


F PHYSICAL excess—sex, booze, 
drugs—as practiced by the rich 
and famous, appeals to you, these 
no-holds barred movie-star biogra- 
phies are your meat. Filled with mi- 
nute and disgusting details (Flynn 
injecting himself, Power avidly 
watching the participants in an or- 
gy), thev are yellow, sensational- 


ized journalism at its rankest. 

Yet one cannot criticize Arce and 
Freedland too much. It was, after all, 
Flynn and Power who lived these 
sordid lives. True, neither author 
seems able to write a graceful sen- 
tence in English; both report verba- 
tim dialogue in scenes at which they 
could not possibly have been partic- 
ipants; both quote heavily from 
veiled sources whose veracity is sus- 
pect, and both are more interested in 
sexual profligacy than they are in 
the professional work of these two 
still underrated actors. 


The fact remains that Errol Flynn 
lived a disgusting life. The swash- 
buckling Australian who hated his 
mother and loved little girls died at 
age 50, his once splendid body a bag 
of damaged impedimenta: liver 
alcohol-clogged, lungs perforated, 
heart irreparably damaged. He lied 
to his friends, cheated on his wives, 
washed his hair with vodka, slept 
with underaged starlets and did his 
best to convince the world that he 
was a& raffish and indestructible as 
his screen persona, Capt. Blood. Ina 
word, Errol Flynn was a mess. 

The “Two Lives” of Freedland’s 


title is an attempt to show us a lov- 
able, generous, charming side be- 
neath the racist, arrogant, self-des- 
tructive man portrayed in most of 
the book. It is only a half-hearted at- 
tempt. Even in camaraderie with his 
drinking buddies, Barrymore and 
David Niven, Flynn could be impos- 
sible. Niven’s famous quote (“You 
could always depend on Erroll; he al- 
ways let you down”) sums it up. 


Tyrone Power's problem was not 
booze and fecklessness; he was a 
lifelong homosexual who married 
three women for reasons which will 
probably never be known. Arce 
makes a case for bisexuality—the 
book is subtitled, “the drama of a bi- 
sexual in the spotlight’—but it 
seems obvious that Power kept 
knowledge of his sexual preference 
from his wives, and when they 
found out about it they turned to 
other men. The man who marries 
women but sleeps with men is not 
bisexual—he is a hypocrite. 

Power has a domineering mother; 
unlike Flynn, he seems to have been 
ambivalent about her. His rise to 


fame and riches was as steady and 
uncomplicated as the older actor’s. 
Both made it at first on the strength 
of their physical beauty; when that 
began to fade, they proved they 
could act though neither was cred- 
ited at the time with having much 
talent. 


The Hollywood star system, with 
its mogul studio heads, stars and 
contract players, shaped the pro- 
fessional and personal lives of the 
two actors. It is hard for us to real- 
ize, given today’s movie world, that 
an actor could be forced to accept 
one lousy script after another just 
because the studio said he had to. 
Or that, given today’s sexual license, 
the anguish of living a double lite 
and keeping his secret from the pub- 
lic could be the operative factor in 
driving Power to the grave at age 44. 


Both these themes need more am- 
plification than they get from the 
authors of these depressing chroni- 
cles of excessive sex and wasted 
lives. Examined more deeply, the 
story of Flynn and Power could have 
been high tragedy instead of gro- 
tesque farce. 











LEC TURES 





POETRY READING, including poets Ed Ward 
and Jess Graf. Global Village, 76 S. Pennsyl- 
vania St., Denver. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Admission $2. 
778-7214. 

June 14 


BROADCAST on photographer and writer 
Wright Morris. PBS production, “The Originals: 
The Writer in America:’ Morris, author of The 
Field of Vision, is interviewed in his Nebraska 
home. Thur. 10 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

June 14 


RUTH SOLOMONS, clinical psychologist, on 
“Taking Care of Yourself” Sponsored by Single 
Parents Group in the lobby of Shwayder The- 
ater of the Jewish Community Center, 4800 E. 
Alameda Ave., Denver. Thur. 7:30 p.m. Session 
on reducing stress and guilt and using limited re- 
sources, intended primarily for Jewish single 
parents. Admission $1. 399-2660. 

June 14 


SYMPOSIUM on psychic phenomena, spon- 
sored by Whole Life Learning Center of Colo- 
rado. East Classroom Blidg., 14th & Arapahoe 
sts., east of the main Auraria campus in Denver. 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5:45 p.m., Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sympo- 
sium will include nationally known psychics and 
teachers, including “Bridey Murphy”; Jack 
Young, Denver lecturer and teacher; David Star, 
who has worked with police in locating missing 
persons, and Dan Perin, organizer of the Whole 
Life Learning Center. Admission $15, with ad- 
vance registration $10; single day $8, advance 
registration $6. 355-1534. 

June 16-17 


JOAN McCARTHY, local historian, on “Walking 
through Washington Park” Lecture tour begin- 
ning at the pavillion, south side of Smith's Lake in 
Washington Park, S. Franklin and E. Exposition 
Ave:, Denver. Sun. 1 p.m. Local folklore and his- 
tory. Admission $3.50, registration necessary. 
777-9305. 

June 17 


PAUL REPS, poet and compiler of Zen Flesh, 
Zen Bones, on “Dare to Be You” Part of summer 
artist series sponsored by Naropa Institute. Na- 
ropa Assembly Hall, 1111 Pearl St., Boulder. 
Sun. 8 p.m. Admission $2.50. 444-0202. 

June 17 


ADELE EMERSON of Nutracker Sweet caterers, 
on “Mexican South of the Border Favorites” Jef- 
ferson County Conference and Nature Center, 
900 Colorow Road on Lookout Mountain, 
Golden. Mon. 10-2. Participation class on Mexi- 


can food. Lunch, wine and recipes included. Ad- 
mission $12, registration necessary. 526-0855. 
June 18 


LILLIAN BICKEL, doll collector, on “Antique 
Dolls!) Chautauqua Community House, 900 
Baseline Road, Boulder. 8 p.m. Free admission. 
442-5574. 

June 19 


POETRY READING presented by Robert Cree- 
ley, Carl Rakosi and Jack Collum. Sponsored by 
Naropa Institute. Casey Jr. H.S. auditorium, 2410 
13th St., Boulder. Wed. 7:30 p.m. Admission $4, 
students & senior citizens $2.50. 444-0202. 
June 20 


AISHA KALIA, slide/lecture on archeological ex- 
cavations in the Philippines. West Auditorium of 
the Denver Museum of Natural History in City 
Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., Denver. Wed. 
7:30 p.m. Part of meeting of the Denver chapter 
of the Colorado Archeological Society. Free ad- 
mission. 575-3872. 

June 20 


WALKING TOUR of the demonstration vegeta- 
ble gardens at Denver Botanic Gardens, 1005 
York St., Denver. Wed. 6:30-8 p.m. Free admis- 
sion, reservations necessary. 575-2547. 

June 21 


BROADCAST on Muriel Rukeyser. PBS broad- 
cast on “The Originals: The Writer in America” 
Award-winning poet Rukeyser discusses her 
struggle to recover the ability to write after suf- 
fering two strokes in one year. Thur. 10 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

June 21 


JAPAN TODAY, series of events about 
Japanese culture. An official function of 
the City and County of Denver, coordi- 
nated by the People-to-People Corpora- 
tion. The events include art shows at the 
Foothills Art Center in Golden and at the 
Denver Art Museum, and art lectures list- 
ed under “Special Events” section of the 
art listings in this issue. Other evenis 
noted below. 575-2621. 


Broadcast of the kite festival at Hama- 
matsu, “The Kite War at Hamamatsu’ 
PBS production. Thur., June 14, 10:30 
p.m., and Sat., June 16, 11 a.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. 

Broadcast, “Blind Swordsman: PBS 
production on Shintaro Katsu, a Japa- 
nese actor, includes shots of produc- 
tions sets and of bar-hopping nightlife. 
Sun., June 17, 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Broadcast, “Ormandy and His Orches- 
tra—A Japanese Odyssey” PBS broad- 
cast combines documentary and music in 
a review of the Philadelphia Orchestra's 
tour of Japan in the spring of 1978. Tue., 
June 19, 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Workshop presented by Kyoko Kita on 
“Ikebana: The Art of Japanese Flower Ar- 
rangement” Sponsored by Learning for 
Living; presented in Horticulture Hall of 
the Denver Botanic Gardens, 1005 York 
St., Denver. Sat., June 23, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Admission $10, plus cost of materials. 
Registration necessary. 629-3046. 
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CURRENT 
ATTRACTIONS 





Alien: A film about monsters in outer space, writ- 
ten by Dan O'Bannon and directed by Ridley 
Scott, that is so terrifying that even veteran thea- 
tergoers will need to remind themselves, “It's 
only a movie’ Yet after the remarkable cast (Tom 
Skerritt, Yaphet Kotto, Harry Dean Stanton, Ve- 


ronica Cartwright, lam Holm and John- Hurt) 
have been ingested, one is left with a sense of 
having been slickly manipulated. Newcomer 
Sigourney Weaver will be a star whose ascent 
bears watching 
Cooper 
Autumn Sonata: Ingrid Bergman, appearing for 
e first time under the direction of countryman 


ngmar Bergman. 1s spellbinding as an aging and 

distinguished concert pianist who ts reviled for 
jesertion by her embittered daughter (Liv Ull- 
credibility hinges on whether 
parents are responsible for the emotional flaws 
Sympathies see-saw be- 
tween mother and daughter in this film, one finds 
the question not so easy to answer 


Ogden, June 14 


mane The film's 


f their children as 


Battlestar Galactica: This made-for-(ABC)-TV 


movie was first released in Canada as a com- 
mercial film before seen in the United States ina 
pilot version for the current TV series. Commer- 


cial-free viewing on a big screen notwithstand- 
ing, it amounts to pay-TV on a big scale 
Continental 


Beyond the Poseidon Adventure: A sequel to the 
granddaddy of ‘70s disaster movies. again with 
Irwin Allen at the helm, and starring Michael 
Caine, Sally Field, Telly Savalas, Peter Boyle, 
Jack Warden, Karli Madden and Shirleys Night 
and Jones 

Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolls, Northglenn, 

Tamarac 6, Target Village, Westminster 6 


Butch & Sundance: The Early Days: William 
(Carrie) Katt and Tom (Mr. Goodbar) Berenger 
appear as the Sundance Kid and Butch Cassidy 
in this so-called “prequel” to the popular New- 
man-Redford vehicle. This one is directed by 
Richard (Hard Day's Night) Lester 
Brentwood 4, Colorado 4, Tamarac 6, 
Target Village, Westminster 6; opens June 15 


The Champ: A guaranteed tear-jerker, galva- 
nized almost single-handedly by pint-sized Ricky 
Schroder as the son of a washed-up prizefighter 
(Jon Voight) who attempts a comeback to im- 
press his kid. Faye Dunaway gives her custom- 
ary stiff, artificial performance as the boy's es- 
"ranged mother, and director Franco Zeffirelli 
smothers the story with spun-sugar haziness. 
Cherry Creek, Villa Italia 


The China Syndrome: While this doomsday ac- 
count of the perils of nuclear energy is generat- 
ing all sorts of controversy, filmmaker James 
Bridges has settled for a run-of-the-maelstrom 
exposé of the evils of corporate giantism. Jane 
Fonda, as a TV newscaster struggling for a “big” 
story, is a delight, as usual, but Jack Lemmon, as 
a public utilities company man, falls back on 
tired mannerisms that were already wearing thin 

in Save the Tiger. 
Cinderella City, Lakeside Twin, Northglenn, 
Tamarac 6 


Crime Busters: Another installment in the never- 
ending war against evil. 
Tamarac 6 


The Deer Hunter. Fully deserving of its Oscar for 
Best Picture, this three-hour epic is a powerful, 
almost overwhelming tale of three Pennsylvania 
steelworkers (Robert De Niro, John Savage and 
Oscar-winner Christopher Walken) and how 
their lives are devastated by a stint in Vietnam. 
Director Michael Cimino has blended the ele- 
ments of pre-war life in an ethnic community, the 
harrowing war experience and the painful after- 
math with blinding clarity. 

Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5 


Every Which Way But Loose: Clint Eastwood 
must wish he could have been turned loose from 
this silly action comedy, in which his co-star is 
an orangutan named Clyde. He outwits a gang of 
middle-age bikers with a combined IQ of 22, but 
loses the girl, Sondra Locke. 

Aurora Mall, Gothic, Oriental 


Fast Charlie, Moonbeam Rider. A low-budget 
comedy about moonshine-runners. 
Federal; opens June 15 


Five Days from Home: And only a three-day sup- 
ply of weed... 
Federal, opens June 15 


A Force of One: Paul Aaron directs this bit of 

kung-fulery which stars Jennifer O'Neill and 
Chuck Norris (he of the pyramid physique). 

Arvada Plaza, Aurora Mall, Centre, Lakeridge, 

Northglenn, Southglenn, Tamarac 6, 

Target Village; ends June 14 


Grease: Kid stuff. 
Aurora Mali, Cherry Knolis, North Valley, 
Tamarac 6, Target Village, Westland; 
ends June 14 


Hair. The “American tribal love-rock musical!” of 
the ‘60s has become an exhilarating but politi- 
cally biting look at the Vietnam generation, mor- 
dantly staged by director Milos Forman. The fa- 
miliar tunes are enegertically choreographed by 
Twyla Tharp, and actors John Savage and Treat 
Williams (who resembles a young Warren Beat- 
ty) fight a losing battle with the United States 
Army. 

Colorado 4 








Halloween: A seemingly routine thriller about an 
escaped looney who goes about carving up in- 
nocent teen-agers, this movie is destined to 
become an underground classic because of 

John Carpenter's gripping direction. 
Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, North Valley, 
Westland; opens June 15 


Hanover Street Harrison Ford and Lesley-Anne 
Down star as war-torn lovers in England during 
the ‘40s 


Cherry Creek, Westland; ends June 14 


Heaven Can Wait And so wilt Warren Beatty, for 
next year's Academy Awards 
Aladdin, Cinema 70, Fox-Aurora, Mayan 


Hometown U.S.A.: A country-western version of 
American Graffiti 


Southglenn; ends June 14 


The In-Laws: Arthur Hiller directs this comedy 
set against the background of a wedding and 

Starring Peter Falk and Alan Arkin 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Southglenn, Westminster 6 


King of the Gypsies: A dynastic look at gypsy 
families, reminiscent of The Godfather. but this 
movie suggests that the Mafia are light years 
ahead of the gypsies ethically. Newcomer Eric 
Roberts make a memorable debut, and Susan 
Sarandon is fun to watch as his mother, but the 
rest of the cast (Sterling Hayden, Shelley Win- 
ters, Brooke Shields) is listless 

Cinema 70 


The Last Wave: A chiller set in Australia, starring 
Richard Chamberlain 
Flick; opens June 15 


A Little Romance: Director George Roy Hill 
seems Out of his (macho) element in this wispy 
picture postcard of a film, a romance about two 
teen-agers with combined !Qs greater than those 
of the Sorbonne faculty. Laurence Olivier stars, 
but appears so debilitated: that one fears every 
breath will be his last. U-Hills 


Love at First Bite: George Hamilton really gets 
his teeth into the lead role in this vampire 
comedy. 

Cinederlla City, Thornton 3; ends June 14 


Manhattan: Woody Allen's sublimest distillation 
of wit and wisdom, derivative of both his own 
Annie Hall and Chaplin's City Lights. Diane Kea- 
ton and Michael Murphy play stock characters 
from earlier Allen efforts, but young Mariel Hem- 
ingway emerges as pure gold on-screen, and 
Allen himself surpasses perfection. 

Colorado 4, Westminster 6 


Northern Lights: A fascinating black-and-white 
feature from independent filmmakers Rob Nils- 
son and John Hanson, depicting the struggles 
and triumphs of North Dakota farmers in 1916. 

Flick 


Old Boyfriends: Paul (Hard Core) Shrader wrote 
and Joan (Nashville) Tewkesbury directed this 
failed feminist tract about a woman (Talia Shire) 
who searches for her identity among her erst- 
while suitors (Richard Jordan, John Belushi, 
Keith Carradine). 

Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Westminster 6 


The Passage: One of those star-laden (Anthony 
Quinn, Malcolm MacDowell, James Mason) ad- 
venture movies in which Nazis pursue war-torn 
innocents across the Alps. 

Aladdin; ends June 14 


Patrick: Richard Franklin's eerie tale of a coma- 

tose psychotic with telekinetic powers. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4; 
Thornton 3, ends June 14 


Picnic at Hanging Rock: Peter Weir's eerie Aus- 
tralian film, which recounts the disappearance of 
several schoolgirls in 1900, is rich in visual and 
musical effects, but short on plot resolution. 
With Rachel Roberts as the alcoholic headmis- 
tress. 

Flick 


Players: (see review, this issue) 
Century 21 


Prisoner of Zenda: Peter Sellers plays with him- 

self in this umpteenth adaptation of the Anthony 

Hope costume drama, this version directed by 
Richard Quine. 

Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Lakeridge, 

North Valley, Southglenn 


The Prophecy: John Frankenheimer directs this 

adaptation of David Seltzer's horrifying book 

about grotesque birth defects caused by pol- 

luted water. Talia Shire and Robert Foxworth 

star. 

Aurora Mall, Centre, Cherry Knolls, Lakeridge, 
Tamarac 6, Target Village; opens June 15 


Racquet: (see review, this issue) 
Cooper Cameo 


Rock and Roll High: The film that made “high 
school” a double entendre. 
Thornton 


Rocky II: The sequel to Rocky, with the original 
cast, but this time Stallone himself directs. 
U-Hills; opens June 15 


Silent Partners: An R-rated sexual comedy-melo- 
drama starring Elliott Gould and Christopher 

Plummer. 
Cherry Creek, Southglenn, Thornton 3, 
Westland; opens June 15 


Superman: A bid-budget ($40 million) film that 

entertains proportionate to its expense. 
Arvada Plaza, Aurora Mall, Southgienn, 
Tamarac 6, Target Village 


The Toy: (see review, this issue) 
Vogue 


Witemistress: An erotic fantasy starring luscious 
Laura Antonelli (of Visconti’s The Innocent) and 
Marcello Mastroianni, Marco Vicario’s soft-core 
intrigue depicts a woman who enjoys the best of 
several worids 

Esquire 


REVIVALS 





All These Women: A 1964 Bergman comedy of 
manners, starring Jarl Kulle, Eva Dahlbeck and 
the Anderssons, Harriet and Bibi 

Ogden, June 14 


Babes in Toyland: Laure! and Hardy star in this 
1934 adaptation of Victor Herbert's classic oper 
etta 

BPL., June 18, 3:30 & 6 p.m. 


Black Orpheus: The most poetic of the French 
‘New Wave” films, Orpheus features unforget 
table drumbeats and a leading lady with the en 
chanting name, Marpessa Dawn 

IFS, Muenzinger. June 19-20, 9:15 p.m. 


Bread and Chocolate: A winsome film about an 
Italian immigrant’'s struggles to succeed in Swit 
zeriand (the old “little man triumphs in the face 
of adversity” chestnut). Nino Manfredi is a thor- 
oughly appealing Everyman and carries the film 


almost single-handedly 
Ogden, June 20-21 


Cocaine Fiends: In the style of Reefer Madness 
this ‘30s dreadful warns against the evils of snif 
fing. 

Ogden, June 15-16 


College: A 1927 Keaton feature in which he 
proves that brain can win out over brawn, a 
subtle take-off on Harold Lloyd's The Freshman 

BPL, June 19, 7 p.m. 


Dark Star. A 1973 sci-fi spoof in which laid-back 
astronauts blast up an occasional planet to re- 
lieve the boredom, done so amid purposely 
hokey special effects. Directed by John (Hallo- 
ween) Carpenter, a classmate of Lucas and of 
Spielberg. 

IFS, Muenzinger, June 17-18, 7:30 p.m. 


The Exorcist: It's hard to believe that some day, 
this gruesome gewgaw will be regarded as 
quaint, but the buckets of pea coup and the 
head-swiveling do pall with repetition. With 
Linda Blair as the afflicted nymphet, Ellen Burs- 
tyn as the distraught mother, etc. 

Crest 


Fangalse: Early Bergman (1948), recounting the 
misfortunes of a young prostitute in a cruel 
world. 

BPL, June 14-15, 7 p.m. 


Fantastic Planet: A gentle, somewhat whimsical 
animated sci-fi film made in Czechoslovakia, with 
graphics resembling the art of Hieronymus 
Bosch. Probably a good movie to see stoned 
Gothic, Oriental; June 15-16, midnight 


The Fury: Brian DePalma's latest film places him 
as a worthy successor to Hitchcock. With 
veterans Kirk Douglas and John Cassavetes (as 
a delicious villain), the picture co-stars new- 
comers Amy Irving and Andrew Stevens as psy- 
chically gifted teen-agers who inflict cinematic 
whammies on the audience. 

Crest 


Jaws: It'll scare you shipless! 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Cinderella City, 
Lakeside, Tamarac 6, Thornton 3, Westminster 6 


Looking for Mr. Goodbar. Diane Keaton shines 
in Richard Brooks’ adaptation of Judith Ross- 
ners best-seller about a dedicated school- 
teacher who seeks excitement by swinging with 
kooky louts she picks up in singles bars. 
Cinema 70 


The Man Who Skied Down Everest: This Oscar- 
winning documentary is an exhausting but 
inspiring account of a champion Japanese 
skiers conquest of the Mighty Mountain. Im- 
pressively foolish, his survival mirrors 
humanity's. Ogden, June 17-18 


Mister Klein: Joseph Losey’'s (The Go- Between) 
latest polemic about a Gentile (Alain Delon) who 
is set up as a decoy for the Nazis by a namesake 
who is Jewish. The spate of films about Jewish 
persecution by the Nazis is becoming a surfeit 
IFS, Muenzinger, June 14-16, 7:30 & 9:45 p.m. 


Oh, God! 81-year-old George Burns plays the 
title role, and walks off with the movie, but he 
Owes a great deal to Carl Reiner's writing and 
direction. John Denver's film debut as the young 
grocer visited by the Diety; the Rocky Mountain 
Kid makes a decent Everyman 


Gothic, Oriental 


101 Dalmations: A 1960 Disney animated melo- 
drama with a huge cast of lovable pooches and a 

memorable villainess, Cruella De Vil 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, 
Northglenn, Target Village, Westminster 6; 
opens June 15 


Orpheus: Cocteau's retelling of the Orpheus 

myth in Paris of 1949, with Jean Marais as a 

young poet who meets the Princess of Death. 
IFS, Muenzinger, June 19-20, 7:30 p.m. 


People of the Wind: An awe-inspiring 1976 doc- 
umentary, narrated by James Mason, which de- 
picts the annual migration of a 500,000 member 
migratory tribe of shepherds over the mountains 
of southern Iran. 

Ogden, June 17-18 


Phantom India: Louis Lakke's exquisitely photo- 
graphed travelogue; in seven parts. 
Ogden, June 19 (parts 1-3); June 26 (parts 4-7) 


Rabbit Test: Comedienne Joan Rivers’ gags 
multiply with bunny-like zest in this farcical 
satire about history's first pregnant man, but 85 


minutes’ worth of a stand-up comic routine just 
doesn't hold up on the silver screen. 
Cinema 70. Fox-Aurora, Mayan 


Reefer Madness: The 1936 horror classic about 
the evils of weed. Meant to be a cautionary film 
in its time; now a camp relic played strictly for 
laughs 

Ogde, June 15-16 


Up in Smoke: Cheech and Chong, best known 
for their comedy recordings, break into the film 
medium with a raunchy, scatologic look at the 
drug scene. There's about 20 minutes of brilliant 


stuff. but the entire movie is rather like an up- 
dated Laurel and Hardy two-reeler expanded to 
feature length 

Ogden, June 15-16 
Viva Italiat: An Oscar-nominated Italian film, di- 
rected by Scola, Risi and Monicelli, and starring 
Gassman, Sordi and Tognazzi. There are nine 
episodes relfective of various unflattering as- 
pects of the Italian character, the best of these 
are one in which Gassman portrays a sanctimo- 
nious Cardinal and one in which Sordi shines as 
a upper class Italian who attempts to play Good 
Samaritan, but finding the hospitals inaccessi- 
ble, deposits an injured man right back where he 


originally found him 
Ogden, June 20-21 


WEEKLIES 





Eraserhead: Perhaps the most shocking movie 
ever made, David Lynch's film is a direct trans- 
lation to the screen of the world of nightmare, 
complete with bizarre images, disregard for con- 
tinuity of space and time, and a sense of primi- 
tive dread that seems tugged from the depths of 
the unconscious 

Flick, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


Harold and Maude: Colin Higgins wrote and Hal 
Ashby directed this 1970 cult favorite about a 
love affair between a suicidal 20-year-old (Bud 
Cort) and a swinging octogenarian (Ruth Gor- 
don). It's an amusing black comedy, and most 
people feel that if you've seen it once, you've 
seen it all, but the film has a legion of devotees 
that just can't see it often enough 

Flick, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 
musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O'Brien, who 
wrote the screenplay)—is captivating, but after 
the big rock.ensemblie numbers which conclude 
the first half hour of the film, it's all pretty much 
downhill, 

Ogden, Friday and Saturdays at midnight 


THEATERS 





Aladdin, 2010 E Colfax 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza. 9374 W 58th Ave Arvada 421-2777 

Aurora Mali, 14200 E Alameda. Aurora. 343-4200 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S Federal 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S Havana. Aurora 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S Colorado Bivd 759-0221 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E 1st Ave 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd & S University Blvd 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe. 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving. Westminster 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd. Glendale. 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy & E. Hampden Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo. 960 S Colorado Bivd 
Glendale 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E Colfax. Aurora 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway. Englewood 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Blvd. Lakewood 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan. Wheat Ridge 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & I-25. Thornton 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & |-25. Northglenn 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E Colfax 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St 534-5388 

Southglenn, 6840 S Race 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E Hampden 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona. Thornton. 287-9112 

U-rills, 4150 Amherst 757-7161 

Villa Italia, W Alameda & Wadsworth. Lakewood 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465S Pearl 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs. shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Bivd . Boulder 
441-3100 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films. shown at 
three Boulder campus locations 
Forum Room in the Univ Memorial Center (UMC) 
Euclid & Broadway 
eChemistry Bidg rooms 132 & 140 Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area 
Phone 492-7704 after 6 pm 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films. shown at the museum 
100 W 14th Ave. Denver 297-2793 

DU—Univ of Denver Film Society Series. shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E Iliff Ave . Denver 
753-2222 

1FS—Univ of Colorado International Film Series. shown 
at two Boulder campus locations 
*Muenzinger Psychology Bldg auditorium Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave 
eChemistry Bldg room 140 Entrance ts just east of the 


Univ Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area, Euclid & 
Broadway 


Phone 492-7903 
MSC —Metropolitan State College films. shown at the 
Auraria Campus Student Center. room 330. 9th St 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts Denver 629-5277 
UCMC—Univ of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series. shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Bivd 
at 9th Ave , Denver 394-7006 


pS 
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Bc. 
Siro 


Bei ai 


Fabrice Greco (left) has selected comic Pierre Richard as his new toy. 


Taking orders from 
the boss’s son 


The Toy 


Written and Directed by Francis Veber 





By PETER KLEM 





HAVE BEEN unimpressed by the comic talents 

of French film star Pierre Richard ever since | 

first encountered him in The Return of the Tall Blond 
Man with One Black Shoe. His last appearance in 
Denver, in the title role of a film called The Day- 
dreamer, which he wrote and directed as well as 
starred in, was an abysmal piece of failed slap- 
stick. It seemed that Richard was becoming type- 
cast as a French Jerry Lewis, and the French en- 
chantment with both these labored, tasteless 
cut-ups raised anew my American doubts about 
their national sanity. 

But last week, voila! Here was Richard appear- 
ing in a heartwarming film called The Toy, in which 
he exhibited a minimum of farcical pantomime 
and a maximum of humanitarian concern for his 
co-star, an 11-year-old spoiled rich kid. I could 
only conclude that what was lacking heretofore 
was the proper vehicle to demonstrate Richard’s 
basic warmth and sensitivity. 


The Toy presents Richard as Francois Perrin, an 


RETURNED FROM THE GRAVE 


How do you bring 'em back after you killed 'em off? 
For enough money, Hollywood will find a way. Wil- 
liam Katt is Sundance (left) and Tom Berenger is 
Butch in Butch and Sundance: The Early Days, 
opening Friday at five area theaters. 





unemployed journalist who is finally hired (after 
shaving his beard) to write for the newspaper 
owned by the powerful capitalist Pierre Rambal- 
Cochet (Michel Bouquet), the tyrannical man- 
ager of a gigantic conglomerate. While Rambal- 
Cochet is capricious and despotic at work (he fires 
an employee for having “sweaty hands”), he is 
weakly overindulgent toward his son, Eric (Fa- 
brice Greco), who has his choice of baubles from 
the cavernous toy store in Paris that is also part of 
father’s corporate holdings. 

When Perrin visits the toy store on an assign- 
ment, he is spotted among a display of life-size 
dolls by Eric, who immediately demands that the 
journalist be crated up and sent to his playroom. 
Since the child’s whims are indulged without 
check by Rambal-Cochet pere, of whom everyone 
lives in terror, Perrin becomes Eric’s “toy.” 

Of course, Eric’s plaything asserts himself and 
begins to provide the boy with some much-needed 
attention, discipline, and ultimately, affection. 
Only a stone heart could fail to be moved by this 
inevitable development, and filmmaker Francis 
Veber fashions his characters and constructs his 
tale so skillfully that its appeal is irresistible. 

A large measure of Veber’s competence lies in 
using the medium of film to make his points, 
rather than relying on dialogue to do the job. 
When the editor orders Perrin to shave before he 
can be hired, for example, we see a clean-shaven 
Richard in the next scene, minus the reams of dia- 
logue it would have required to resolve the con- 
flict between the journalist’s individualism and 
his desire for a steady job. Veber could have ar- 
ranged for numerous supporting underlings to 
describe the character of Rambal-Cochet, but his 
personality is sketched indelibly in a single inci- 
dent: Arriving at a company luncheon and find- 
ing that his chair (at the head of along table) is too 
far from the table to enable him to reach his plate, 
he pulls the table closer to him, heedless of the fact 
that 20 or 30 other diners are now sitting facing 
their neighbor’s plates. 

Richard’s earlier films have tended to feature 
him in situations in which the execution of a slap- 
stick routine was an end in itself. Here, although 
he engages ina fair share of acrobatic mugging, he 
does so to further the plot and to highlight the 
growing attachment between himself and the boy. 
Veber handles this relationship straightforward- 
ly, without becoming maudlin. As a result, Ri- 
chard is less reminiscent of Jerry Lewis spear- 
heading a telethon for crippled kids and more akin 
to Danny Kaye performing a benefit for UNI- 
EEF: 

The leitmotif of The Toy is at least as old as Chap- 
lin’s The Kid, but is even more reminiscent of the 
plot of Captains Courageous, in which another spoiled 
rich kid (Freddie Bartholomew) was tamed by a 
lower-class charmer (Spencer Tracy). In the 1937 
film, the boy was removed from his lavish sur- 
roundings; here, the Richard character lives in a 
mansion with the boy, permitting Veber to give 
the indolent capitalists a few satiric jabs (and in 
one instance, a well-deserved come-uppance). 

Eventually, of course, the boy is forced to make a 
decision between his father and his “toy.” The 
manner in which Veber resolves this crisis of 
childhood loyalty is just one more reason why The 
Tow is such a satisfying film. 






“Hilariously tunny, with some classic slapstick, clever dialogue 
that tickles as well as jabs. and fine comic performances by a host 
of character actors: 

Rocky Mtn News 






Starring 
“That Tall Blond Man” 
PIERRE RICHARD 


Nitely 7:00, 8:50. 10:30 
Sat-Sun 3:30, 5:15, 7:00. 8:50, 10:30 

















Picnic al 
Hanging Rock 


9:30 only! 


Ends Thursday, June 14 


LIGHTS 


7:15 &9:15 













STARTS FRIDAY! 


“It will scare 
the hell 
out of 
you!’ 

—Bernard Drew 
Gannett Newspapers 


“AN EERIE CHILLER TO 
TINGLE YOUR SCALP AND 
TITILLATE YOUR MIND.” 


—Juditn Crist 


“A MOVIE TO SAVOR. It will 


tantalize your senses.” 


—Gene Shalit NBC TV 
Riis? 
arte Hy 







Aw 


Richard Chamberlain n Peter Weir’s 


THE LAST WAVE 


with Olivia Hamnett. Guipilil and Nanjiwarra Amagula Directed by Peter Weir 








935 E. Colfax e 832-4500 


Two by Ingmar Bergman 
AUTUMN SONATA: 8:30 












WEDNESDAY 














THURSDAY ALL THESE WOMEN: 7:00. 10:25 
FRIDAY UP IN SMOKE: 8:30. Sat. 4:20. 8:30 
COCAINE FIENDS: 10:15, Sat. 1:55, 6:05, 10:15 
SATURDAY REEFER MADNESS: 7:30. Sat. 3:20. 7:30 


PEOPLE OF THE WIND: 9:05 


SUNDAY THE MAN HOW SKIED DOWN EVEREST: 7:30 
MONDAY (Matinees Sunday) 
Parts 1-3 of Lous Malle's 
TUESDAY PHANTOM INDIA 


complete show begins at 7:30 


aan aT CAAC 
FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS IN FLICK 1 


FRASERHEAD 


FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS IN FLICK 2 


HAROLD :-: MAUDE 


FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS AT THE OGDEN 


ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW 


(SEPARATE ADMISSION REQUIRED) 
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FILM, Continued 








Tennis films 
show a 
net loss 


Players 


Screenplay by Arnold Schulman 
Directed by Anthony Harvey 


Racquet 
Screenplay by Steve Michaels 
and Earle Doud 
Directed by David Winters 


By PETER KLEM 


ET’S FACE IT, tennis is not a par- 
‘ee photogenic sport. The 
camera can bob back and forth, 

like the head of a spectator, but this 
effect rapidly produces vertigo in 
the film audience. Close-ups are a 
stopgap, since they make it virtu- 
ally impossible to keep track of the 








game except between serves, when 
nothing dynamic is happening any 
way. The last resort is to position the 
camera behind one of the players, 
resulting in a foreshortened view of 
both courts and a very static cam- 
era angle. 

Robert Evans, the Paramount 
whiz-kid producer (Love Story, The God 
father), must have been aware of this 
dilemma when he decided to film 
Players, a romance set against the 
world of professional tennis, so he 
hired James Crabe to direct cinema- 
tography. Crabe had been the cam- 
eraman who captured the excite- 
ment of the climactic boxing match 
in Rocky. 

Evans’ gamble has not paid off, 
nor has his casting and commission 
of the screenplay. Although Players 
reflects the glamour of the pro ten- 
nis scene, it is basically a love story 
featuring the star-crossed roman- 
tic idylls of the idle rich, a sort of 
Oliver's Story interspersed with an 
ongoing match at Wimbledon. 

The hero is a 23-year-old tennis 
pro, Chris Christensen, played by 
Dean-Paul Martin (yes, Dean Mar- 
tin’s son), who plays for the Phoe- 


SHE LIVES. 
DON’T MOVE. DON’T BREATHE. 
THERE’S NOWHERE TO RUN. 
SHE WILL FIND YOU. 


The monster movie.: 


| 
JARRING 


Aurora Mall Cinema 
Centre 
Cherry Knolls Twin 
Colfax Drive-in 


PARAMDUNI PICTURES PRESENTS A JOHN FRANKENHEIMER FILM A ROBERT L ROSEN PRODUCTION PROPHECY 
IMIASHIRE AUBERT FOXWORIH ARMAND ADANIE AI CICA Miale 
MUTA BY OAM SHUR PRAMCA BY ROGER ROGEN. RIC PY JORN FRANK PANAVISTON” A PARAMOUNI CUR 


RAD TH BALANINA 22S ww a, 


| 
CHARO DYSART AND VI 


CHO Si 
ae e a 


19 Parang Pa luen 
Ad Rapra Heserved 


¥ DW atxcw J 


STARTS FRIDAY! 


Havana Drive-in 
Lakeridge Twin 


South Drive-in 
Tamarac Square 6 
Tagret Village 
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nix Racquets when he is not playing 
actor. His inamorata is a haughty ar- 
tist named Nicole (Ali McGraw, she 
of the overlapping incisors), who 
has enjoyed a long-term “under- 
standing” with yacht-bound inter- 
national tycoon Maximilian Schell. 
The young jock helps the older 
woman recapture the youth’ of 
which the industrial magnate has 
robbed her, but even though the kid 
loses his match at Wimbledon, she is 
assured of a fairly comfortable life 
when she walks off with him into 
the sunset. 

Players recalls the Cecil B. DeMille 
“bathtub” romances of the ‘20s, in 
which the proletarian audience was 
tantalized with glimpses of the in- 
trigues of affluent socialites. In the 
same venal fashion, the presum- 
ably less well-to-do audience of to- 
day will be thrilled (hope the movie 
moguls) by scenes of the cham- 
pagne set wiling away the hours in 
Cuernavaca, bathed by unquench- 
able sunshine and all that pesos can 
buy. Perhaps the sheer luxury of it 
all will distract the moviegoers from 
the dreadful screenplay, replete with 
lines like (McGraw to Martin), “I 
can’t believe we're having this con- 
versation!” (Neither could I.) Evans 
would have done better to follow 
the story of Martin’s opponent at 
Wimbledon, Guillermo Vilas. 


Racquet, on the other hand, a low- 
budget ($850,000) exploitation com- 
edy, isn’t even about tennis. Bert 
Convy appears as an aging pro who 
is reduced to giving tennis lessons at 
a Beverly Hills resort. His clients 
find him irresistible, and his bed- 
room athletics outshine anything he 
achieves on the court. One such li- 
aison, with Edie Adams (who de- 
means herself in this role) almost 
nets him the loan he longs for to 
start his own tennis school, but 
Adams becomes a woman scorned 
and withdraws her financial offer, 
returning to her lecherous old hus- 
band (Phil Silvers) and his amatory 
hijinks. (These capers require Sil- 
vers to don a turkey costume and 
prance about the bedroom gob- 
bling, which gives you an idea of the 
level.) 

Convy eventually teams up again 
with his ex-wife, played by Lynda 
Day George. Ms. George is the sort 
of woman for whom any man would 
abandon the remainder of the femi- 
nine gender. Along the way, Convy 
plays an exhibition match with 
Bjorn Borg, which the audience 
loses, 6-0, 6-1, 6-0. Borg will doubt- 
less return to the world of tennis, 
but Bobby Riggs, who plays Con- 
vy’s old coach, could easily become 
the next William Demarest. 


Bert Convy and the film racket 


ERT CONVY stopped off 
B in Denver a few weeks ago 

to promote Racquet. An af- 
fable, engaging man, brimful of 
energy, he described the movie as 
“an inexpensive film. It’s a com- 
edy with really good people in it. 
The tennis people are the best 
ever. Bobby Riggs is still the 
greatest con man in the world—if 
you don’t think it’s acomedy, wait 
till you see him act?’ 


He described Edie Adams as “a 
wonderful lady. I like her very 
much,’ then added, “and Lynda 
Day George ain’t bad” He con- 
fided that he had videotaped his 
match with Borg “to show my 
grandchildren some day,” and, af- 
fecting an old man’s voice, he 
croaked, “See? That’s when 
granddad played the great Bjorn 
Borg” 


The key to success in any field, 
maintains Convy, is persistent 
hard work. (“That’s why Vitas 
Gerulaitis is not No. 1—he plays 
around too much”) He cited the 
tremendous competition facing 
athletes trying to break into pro 
circles, especially in glamour 
sports like tennis and football. 


Even acting can require gruel- 
ing hard work, but Convy ad- 
mits the need to relax periodical- 
ly. He was on the verge of 
becoming a workaholic last year, 
until his wife remarked, after he 
agreed to host the Easter Seal 
telethon, “You’ve finally done it! 
You've finally found a job that 
goes all day and all night” Since 
then, Convy has become dedi- 
cated to “vest-pocket vacations:” 
evenings out, dining with his 
wife, or promotional tours such 
as the one that brought him to 
Denver. 


The bulk of our conversation 
was a departure from Racquet and 


the world of tennis to discuss his 
role in Semi-Tough, in which he 
played a Werner Erhard doppelgan- 
ger and satirized est. Convy at- 
tended the first day of an est 
“seminar,” and enjoyed observ- 
ing the reactions of others, some 
of whom he believed were 
“plants—to stir things up and to 
feed off the trainer.” Convy was 
convinced that the trainer who 
conducted his seminar was a pro- 
fessional actor. 


Notwithstanding his skepti- 
cism, Convy believes he bene- 
fited from the experience. His 
wife noted that he became more 
willing to accept responsibility 
for his negative behavior around 
the house, and when Convy dis- 
closed this on the Johnny Carson 
show, Erhard himself wrote a 
congratulatory letter. Erhard in- 
vited Convy to join him for din- 
ner some time, but the two never 
made connections. Erhard’s re- 
action to the film was to tell his 
disciples, “If you’re offended by 
Semi-lough|, you really haven’t got- 


for 


ten ‘it: 


Convy’'s fondest recollection of 
Semt-lough was the chance to work 
again with Lotte Lenya, with 
whom he co-starred for 19 
months on Broadway in Cabaret. 
“I’m crazy about her. I treated her 
like she was 23 years old [she’s 
79], patted her on the fanny and 
she loved it. We were like con- 
temporaries.’ 


Convy is dedicated to his craft. 
When est devotee Valerie Harper 
criticized his performance in Semi- 
Tough, he told her, “If I was doing 
Eichmann, I would still do the 
best job I possibly could” 


Opening a fortune cookie as 
luncheon drew toa close, he read 
aloud, “’Social pleasure and a 
most fortunate future’ I like that 
a lot” he beamed. 
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Bringing the 
French style 
to art | 
in Colorado 





By CAROL DICKINSON 





brown cigarettes and her 

French accent at first seem out 
of place amid the orchestrated nos- 
talgia of Larimer Square. Her out- 
ward chic and vivacious manner 
come as a surprise in an environ- 
ment that is ill-suited to nurture an 
expatriate of Montmarte or Mar- 
seilles or even Greenwich Village. 

French by birth, Barchilon has 
been living and working in the Den- 
ver area for 12 years; she arrived 
with a solid artistic reputation es- 
tablished through solo and group 
shows in Paris, London, Washing- 
ton, New York and elsewhere. Pre- 
viously she exhibited every other 
year for the last 10 years at the Saks 
Gallery, one of the older and more 
refined establishments on the local 
scene. But her new show opened 
last week at the K. Phillips Gallery in 
Larimer Square, as much a depar- 
ture for 27-year-old Ken Phillips as 
for 62-year-old Raquel Barchilon. 

Phillips, a potter who moved to 
Denver from Fort Collins in 1977, 
operated a cramped gallery devoted 
primarily to crafts in a lower down- 
town storefront until last Novem- 
ber, when he moved to more spa- 
cious quarters in Larimer Square. 
The Barchilon show is his most am- 
bitious presentation to date: an al- 
most certain hit featuring a well- 
known artist whose works sell 
briskly here at very reasonable 
prices. 

In her intense and husky voice, 
Barchilon described her initial en- 
counter with Phillips. “I liked the 
gallery,” she explained. “It’s fun. I 
liked the space” At first, Barchilon 
noted, “the young man seemed a lit- 
tle bit awed” by her, but she “reas- 
sured him” 


HE PAINTER was born in Tou- 
f louse, France, and had her early 
training there. She came to New 
York in 1940 when she was 33. As 
we talked, the clarity, vivacity and 
wit that have characterized France's 
artistic heritage through the centu- 
ries became as apparent in this 
woman as in a character from 
Proust or Collette. She is out- 
spoken and assured about her work. 
“In France,’ she explained, “children 
are thought to be reared permis- 
sively. It’s not quite true. We were 
made aware of rules and of struc- 
ture. If we showed flares of tem- 
perament, it was expected that we 
should verbalize our feelings accu- 
rately and persuasively.” 

Even Barchilon’s fashion and com- 
posure seemed distinctively French. 
There she sat with some wonderful 
chapeau creation in black wound with 
a pink fabric that matched her 
blouse; black boots, a tiny handbag, 
the thin brown cigarettes. 

“Fashion—hah!” she retorted 
when I asked about her apparel. 
“This is a $1.99 ski hat tied with the 
belt from my blouse. I didn’t have 
time to wash my hair. I’ve been 
pulling weeds for days. All this win- 
ter, you should have seen me—blue 
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jeans all the time and a paint- 
smeared smock, getting ready for 
this show.” 


The thought reminded her of a 
time “years ago, back East, with a 4- 
year-old child?’ when she ran a farm 
with 100 registered Hereford cows, 
“an interest of my husband’s”’ 

Her husband, Dr. Jose Barchilon, 
is director of the medical school of 
the Psychoanalytic Institute in Den- 
ver, and psychiatrist to many prom- 
inent Denverites. “We go out sel- 
dom,’ the artist explained. “We are 
both dedicated to our work. We love 
to ski and sail when we can. I avoid 
silly groups of women. On the oth- 
er hand, I love my classes and find 
the young people attentive and 
eager; some very talented” 

So Barchilon has managed to 
avoid nonsense and superficiality in 
relationships—as well as in her 
work—while remaining attentive, 
in the French way, to such matters as 
good manners and good conversa- 
tion. Her comments on life, educa- 
tion and art continued to reveal her 
underlying seriousness. “! am not to 
be stereotyped. I have perhaps less 
anger and hostility than some. Po- 
litically, I am a dedicated Democrat. 
I've been fortunate to lead a rich and 
productive life with many changes 
inwardly. I have had my moments of 
despair and of rage” 

She described her education and 
early career. “My greatest teacher 
was Andre Lhote. He explained the 
mysteries of design and the distri- 
bution of volumes. As young stu- 
dents, of course, we went to him 
mostly to have a good time. But we 
learned. Later, at Yale, I worked with 
Josef Albers. I had a Lycée educa- 
tion—meaning high school plus 
three years of college. I loved math 
and was the only girl in advanced 
math classes. You reach the point 
where you can play with it, as with 
painting. On Thursdays we were 
sent to the academies for art [Brin- 
deau, Beaux-Arts] and made to draw 
with charcoal. I hated it. Color was- 
n't stressed, but I relished it even as 
a child. My father was an indus- 
trialist in the silk trade. We had love- 
ly but somber paintings by David, 
Ingres, Corot in our house, but also 
objects from the Orient and Mid- 
east. He would import the silk from 
China and have it printed in Moroc- 
co. I spent all my summers in Mo- 
rocco. I-drank up their vigor, their 
vociferous ways and their color.” 

Matisse, who often is mentioned 
as an influence on Barchilon, also 
painted in Morocco, acquiring a rich 
vocabulary of startling colors and 
decorative forms (arabesques, lat- 
tices). 

“My parents thought Matisse 
painted gaudily,” she commented. 
“My grounding in art history is 
thorough. I loved color from the be- 
ginning, but have worked through 
various styles. Creativity, to me, 
comes from an over-abundance of 
knowledge integrated with energy, 
activity, movement ... a sense of 
changes” 

She met Picasso in 1938, just af- 
ter he completed “Guernica” “Later 
I came to know his last wife, Jacque- 
line; she remembered. “At that time 
I was working in a surrealist vein 
and showed in my first group with 
‘Les Intellectuels Catalans’ in Tou- 
louse. The university there had 
opened its heart to the Spanish in- 
telligentsia when the Republic 
failed. I also experimented with cub- 
ist structuring and a subdued pal- 
lette. 

“In New York I got into abstract 
expressionism, which of course has 
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Raquel Barchilon, doughty at 62, with one of her paintings at the K. Phil- 


lips gallery in Larimer Square 


its giants: Pollock (though in the end 
he threw it away, exposed every- 
thing), de Kooning. My colors be- 
came less vibrant. Probably Matisse 
was reasserted as an influence with 
his beautiful women, his flowers and 
interiors. I think I have filtered them 
all through my own sensibility. | 
know that in Colorado I have reac- 
quired my color with the luminos- 
ity of the light here. It is like the Pyr- 
enees of south France and like 
Morocco. 


ARCHILON explained how 
B she proceeds with her work. “I 

have a painting in my head to 
start with. Nature and the nude are 
a point of departure. I elaborate with 
feelings, memories elaborate 
with arrangements of color, cools 
and warms, surprises” 

Does she come to a point where all 
resolves itself and a painting is clear- 
ly finished? “Never! There is no voi- 
la! in my painting. There are things 
in this show I am not satisfied with. 
Satisfaction is achieved in some 
areas in some paintings. It comes 
and goes” 

One thing she aspires*to, very 
successfully in this show, is light- 
ness. “I work very hard to eliminate 
the effort; -she explained, “to find a 
tactful way of handling nature and 
the nude. It is so pure, so unassum- 
ing, let us capture this!” 

Barchilon is in demand as a lec- 
turer and painting instructor in col- 
lege classrooms, galleries, art guilds 
and special forums. She tells stu- 
dents, “You have not painted 
enough. Don’t be so impatient” 

“It’s a tragedy that in our art de- 
partments, fine arts and art history 
are losing contact,’ she commented. 
“You cannot know too much of the 
art of the past. It’s a pity that ab- 
stract expressionism is taught in the 
schools without the proper back- 
ground. The original abstract ex- 
pressionists all went to Europe. 
They all had anger. They had a good 
foundation for rebellion. Now stu- 
dents are taught to paint “abstract” 
without the involvement of history, 
the involvement of anger. The re- 
sult is bad abstract painting. The re- 
action is likely to be a violent return 
to bad realism” 

She added advice, presumably 
aimed at the women’s movement: 
“Look and study. Absorb. Open your 
eyes. Ask what element of talent, of 
quality, do I have. Don’t be too noisy 
or hysterical. Just produce. When you 
are shouting freedom and really mean 
anger, find the source of your anger. 
Find it privately. Use it in your crea- 
tive process.” 

Talking and listening to Barchi- 
lon is a heady experience. But the 
experienced not to be missed is that 
of viewing her paintings. It is possi- 
ble to stand at certain points in the 
very well-disposed Phillips Gallery 
space and feel yourself awash in 
color, as on a tropical island. Not 
only color, of course, but form—fig- 
ures of a melting sensuousness, still 





held in check by the rationalism and 
sense of design that are her hall- 
marks. The fleshtones of the nudes 
show no contouring to suggest vol- 
ume. They are unshaded but per- 
fectly blended. Forms are defined 
and given roundness solely through 
the application of flat expanses of 
color in sinuous and flowing mass, 
stark against the visual excitement 
of the patterned cushions that fill 
the sometimes depthless picture 
space. 


Barchilon’s “Spinnaker” series re- 
flects her love of sailing. In these 
works, the vibrating quality 
achieved through the spatial impli- 
cations of color harks back to the 
painter's association with Josef Al- 
bers at Yale. His work involving the 
optical effects of color, its possibili- 
ties for projecting or regressing in 
relation to the picture plane, founda 
ready pupil in Barchilon. 

The essential message of the spin- 
naker paintings is joy; their mode: 
lightness and buoyancy. In “Spin- 
naker 8; the orange spinnaker sail 
seems to billow out from the pic- 
ture plane, the brilliant blues re- 
cede and the whites hold steady. In 
these and in her flower paintings 
she excels at transparent effects. 
Orchid petals are veils of light, tone 
and subtle color. In the flower paint- 
ings she is her own competition. 
Some rather bright and opaque ren- 
derings are disappointing in com- 
parison with her strong yet deli- 
cate amaryllis, peace roses and 
orchids. Flowers combined with in- 
teriors recall, with their flat pat- 
terning, the early 20th-century do- 
mestic scenes of Bonnard and 
Buillard, but with more intense 
color, a less pensive mood. 

The Eiffel towers, especially 
“Landmark,” have been “de-clichéd” 
by Barchilon. “Landmark” is a tour de 
force of effortless design. It soars up- 
ward from a bank of flowers. With 
Barchilon’s sense of math and struc- 
ture perhaps in play, the complex 
parts of the tower are given easy 
definition via quick calligraphic 
strokes of orange that dance against 
a background of transparent blue, 
leading the eye far back from the 
brilliant foreground. Another pink 
Eiffel tower appears in a Dufy-like 
landscape of trees and leafed-out 
branches. There is another land- 
scape, “Colorado, Late Summer,” 
done in pinks and golds witha shock 
of matte blue and green mountains. 

Said Barchilon, “I transferred my 
love of the sea to the mountains” 
One cannot quite believe it. The 
blues of the sea and ocean are every- 
where apparent and she can use 
them ravishingly. Standing there, 
washed in color and light, some will 
look for something to be dour about. 
“So unrelentingly gay!” they might 
say. So was Renoir; so was Matisse. 
Phillips Gallery and the Denver area 
are lucky to have Raquel Barchilon 
in her sky-blue, heads-up, give-’em- 
hell period. 
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ART, continued 








Arts Center 
finally opens 
in Aspen 


HE ASPEN CENTER for the 
Visual Arts, almost three years 
in the making, will open its 

doors to the public this Saturday, be- 
coming the newest major cultural 
institution in the state and the first 
of its kind on the Western Slope. Al- 
ready the center has arranged an im- 
pressive schedule of exhibits for the 
rest of the year, some of which will 
travel to other art centers in the 
state. 

The inaugural show in the main 
gallery at the center is “American 
Portraits of the ‘60s and ‘70s; an ex- 





It's the newest major 
cultural institution in 
the state. 





hibit of 100 works by the most fa- 
miliar artists of the last two decades 
illustrating the diversity of styles in 
contemporary portraiture. The 
show was organized for the occa- 
sion by the Aspen Center itself; 
most of the works in the exhibit 
were loaned by galleries and private 
collectors in Chicago and New York. 

At the same time, the center’s oth- 
er exhibition space, a smaller gal- 
lery on the second floor, will be 
showing “Tsutsumu: The Art of the 
Japanese Package” The traveling ex- 
hibit organized by Japan House and 
the American Federation of the Arts 
offers examples of the ancient Japa- 
nese craft of esthetic wrapping and 
packaging. 

The formation of the Aspen Cen- 
ter is an unusual example of civic co- 
operation that could serve as a 
model for other communities seek- 
ing to develop arts facilities on a rel- 


atively modest budget. The project 
began in 1976 when the city gov- 
ernment was negotiating an exten- 
sion of its franchise agreement with 
the Holy Cross Electric Company. 
The town used its leverage in the 
franchise negotiations to obtain 
rights to a large, old warehouse for 
$100,000, a bargain price on the in- 
flated Aspen real-estate market. . 

At the same time, the city council 
appointed a task force to consider 
possible uses for the historic struc- 
ture, the second hydro-electric plant 
west of the Mississippi when it was 
built in 1889. The community group 
recommended a visual arts cen- 
ter—a logical project in a town with 
a large colony of artists and a repu- 
tation for cultural activity. The task 
force evolved into a nonprofit cor- 
poration to raise private funds for 
the project and to operate the cen- 
ter. 

Last summer the organization 
lured Philip Yenawine, 36, away 
from the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art in Chicago to serve as di- 
rector of the center. The New York 
native had attended two of the an- 
nual International Design Confer- 
ences at Aspen and was impressed 
by the “creative environment” Being 
“tired of the cities; he jumped at the 
opportunity to launch the center. 
“There’s space, there’s time and 
there’s money,” he explained. 

Holy Cross vacated the facility in 
October and the renovation began 
in January. So far the city has spent 
an additional $350,000 to remodel 
the building. 

The nonprofit corporation 
formed to operate the center for- 
mulated a budget of $190,000 for 
the first year, including $70,000 for 
capital improvements. So far about 
$120,000 has been raised, the larg- 
est single source of income being 
membership fees—400 persons at 
an average of $15 each. 

Yenawine plans a “well-rounded” 
exhibition policy. The center will 
“show a lot of different kinds of art 
and be supportive of local artists; he 
said. The focus will be “strongly edu- 
cational” The exhibits already 
scheduled appear to reflect this ec- 
lectic philosophy. 


An impressive opening schedule 


The Aspen Center for the Vis- 
ual Arts has announced the fol- 
lowing schedule of exhibits: 

“American Portraits of the ‘60s 
and ’70s;’ June 16-Aug. 5. 

“Tsutsumu: The Art of the Jap- 
anese Package,’ June 16-July 8. 

“The Binder’s Art’ July 
13-Aug. 12. The work of five 
American master bookbinders 
and their students. 

“Enduring Visions: 1000 Years 
of Southwest America’ Aug. 


12-Oct. 21. Nearly 150 objects 


chosen for excellence in design 
and craftsmanship from tribes, 
prehistoric and historic, of the 
Southwest area. 

“Recap: Anderson Ranch 797 
Aug. 17-Sept. 16. Works by the 
faculty of the Anderson Ranch 
arts school at Snowmass. 

“Electronic Installation; Sept. 
21-Oct. 21. Experimental work 
with electronic equipment. 

“Performance Art; Oct. 24-31. 
An art event before an audience 
involving nontraditional meth- 
ods of presentation, including 
such elements as dance, theater, 
poetry, film, music and video. 


“Photography: Feedback,’ Oct. 
24-Nov. 11. The work of 20 local 
photographers who will be at the 
center during the exhibit in an ef- 
fort to create dialogue between 
themselves and other artists and 
the public. 

“Feedback;’ Nov. 4-18. Artists 
of any visual media_in situations 
similar to the photography feed- 
back exhibit. 

“America’s Architectural Heri- 
tage,’ Nov. 17-Dec. 9. More than 
200 black-and-white photo- 
graphs taken by architect, au- 
thor and photographer G.E. Kid- 
der Smith. 

“Medieval Images? Nov. 23- 
Jan. 27 European religious and 
secular pieces from the 13th to 
15th centuries. The exhibit in- 
cludes a variety of media—paint- 
ing, enamels, architectural sculp- 
ture, tapestries—on loan from 
The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

“Aspen/Christmas,’ Dec. 
14-Jan. 6. Local groups will deco- 
rate one of approximately 20 
Christmas trees in whatever 
manner they choose. 





GALLERIES 





ALBATROSS GALLERY, 1708 15th St, Bouider 
Mon-Sat. 10-5:30. 449-6807 

*New Works. Thru June 30 

Salt-fired pottery, porcelain and stoneware by 
idaho artist Larry Clark; prints by Judy Stone 
drawings by Susan Conaway; whimsical picture 
pottery plates by Judy Miller, and fibers by Jo- 
sephine Schwartz and Sherry Bingamon 


ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall, 1325 18th St 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 11-6. 893-5407 

©1979 Cape Dorset Lithograph Collection. Thru 
June 15 

Fourth collection of prints from the West Baffin 
Eskimo Cooperative. Also showing are prints 
from Povungnituk, Holman Island, Baker Lake 
and Pangnirtung; sculpture in soapstone, bone 
and ivory; Northwest Coast Indian graphics, and 
antique Eskimo ivories 

©1979 Holman Island Print Collection. June 22- 
July 22 

The print collection is shown with a semiannual 
show of Eskimo sculpture in soapstone, bone 
and ivory 


ARTISAN’S CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201 

Contemporary Clay. Thru June 30 
Contemporar) clay pieces by Betty Woodman 


BERKELEY-LAINSON GALLERY, Brown Palace 
Hotel, 17th St. & Tremont Place, Denver. Mon.- 
Fri. 10-6, Sat. 9-1. 893-3224 

eLinda Graham. Thru June 15 

Ceramic horns in the shape of musical instru- 
ments with convoluted stems by Graham, the 
show is offered in conjunction with Colorado 
Women in the Arts Month 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & 1-225, Aurora 
Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031 

Stable Show. Thru June 30 

Paintings by Karen Kaiser-Nossman, Karen Pul- 
son, Virginia Beach, Mary Riney, Louis Recchia, 
Gary Michael, Beverly Geiger and Cindy Dun- 
can; ceramics by Barry Rose and Sally Chap- 
man; pastels by Larry Prestwich. 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY. 1333 18th St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 825-3200. 

Glenn Bradshaw and Serge Hollerbach. Thru 
July 4 

Watermedia paintings by Bradshaw and Holler- 
bach, who are jurors for the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Watermedia Exhibition. 


CARLSON-ALEXANDER GALLERIES, 240 St. 
Paul St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 322-1224. 
e2nd Anniversary Gala Exhibition. Thru June 30 
Paintings, tapestries, sculptures, lithographs and 
batiks by 19 gallery artists. 


CENTAUR GALLERY, 1162 Speer Bivd., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 623-3338. 

eContemporary Show. Thru June 30. 
Contemporary lithographs, etchings and seri- 
graphs, and English posters. 


COLLECTOR GALLERY, 1200 Pearl St. (Broad- 
way Bidg.), Boulder. Mon.-Wed. & Fri.-Sat. 10- 
5:30, Thur. 10-9, Sun. noon-5. 444-1052. 
eHarriet Huff. Thru June 30. 

Signed and numbered original etchings which 
feature landscapes of Colorado. 


CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 772-0308. 

*Hoffman and Hope. Thru July 4. 

Show includes porcelain baskets by Karen Hope 
which show Oriental influence in the linear slip- 
work decorations, and sculpture by Carol Hoff- 
man. Hoffman's work, abstract assemblages of 
natural materials such as straw, bamboo and rat- 
tan, has the theme of “dry docked boats sailing 
through a sea of fantasy: 


CREATE-A-FRAME GALLERY. 414 15th St., 
Denver. Mon., Wed., Fri.-Sat. 9-6, Tue. & Thur 
10-7. 825-2266. 

Drawings by Bruce McClelland and Photos by 
Bruce Zander. Thru July 1. 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY, 1146 Pear! St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Thur. & Sat. 10-5:30, Fri. 10-9, Sun 
noon-5. 444-1264. 

eBatiks by Harriet Taylor. Thru June 15 


FRAME OF MIND GALLERY, 5214 E. Colfax 
Ave., Denver. Tue.-Sat. 10:30-6. 388-1048 
eSpring Showing. Thru June 30. 

Drawings and watercolors by Diane Lauen, 
Karen Nossaman, Craig Welch and Mike Camp- 
bell, and a lithograph by Alexander Calder 


GILMORE ART CENTER, 602 Downing St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 2-5. 831-7103 

eStanton Englehart. Thru June 29 

Oils and mixed media paintings by Englehart, a 
Durango resident and member of the faculty at 
Fort Lewis College. His most recent work em- 
phasizes mystical Southwest landscapes. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY. 250 Fillmore 
St., Denver. Mon-Sat. 10-6. 377-0095. 

Photos by Ned Wolf. Thru June 16. 

Color and black-and-white photographs by Wolf. 
a Denver photographer. The black-and-white 
photos, exhibited for the first time, are a series of 
phrases in the “signing” used for deaf commu- 
nication, shown in multiple exposure. The sign- 
ing works were made in conjunction with Jo- 
anne Greenberg. Denver author of / Never 
Promised You a Rose Garden. 

Old Masters. June 18-July 28. 

Includes prints by Hogarth, Daumier, Kollwitz. 
Goya, Callot and Piranesi. 


INKFISH GALLERY. 1810 Market St.. Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 893-8205 

Gene Hoffman. Thru July 14. 

New works by Hoffman, including intarsia bas 
relief sculpture, working drawings and prints 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts., 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Thur. 9:30-7 p.m 
825-3311. 

eFaces. Thru June 28 

Exhibit of contemporary portraits done by Mi- 
chael Cleverly and Annie Merry 


K. PHILLIPS STUDIO/ GALLERY, Lincoln Hall in 
Larimer Square, Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6 Sun 
1-5. 825-2452 

eRaquel Barchilon. Thru July 1 

Colorful and complex oil paintings by a French- 
born artist 


LODESTONE GALLERY. 4525 Broadway. Boul- 
der. Tue-Sat. 10-5:30. Sun. noon-5, 442-3402 
eLynn Wolfe. Thru June 30 

Watercolors and acrylics by Lynn Wolfe 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 15th St., Boul- 
der. Mon-Sat. 11-5. 447-8626. 

eKuczun and Wood. Thru June 30 

Abstract watermedia paintings by Ann-Marie 
Kuczun and airbrush still-life and flower paint- 
ings by Virginia Wood 


PANACHE, 2217 E. Mississippi Ave.. Denver 
Tue-Sat. 10:30-5:30. 778-0519 

eFour Points of View. Thru June 15 

Works by four Colorado women in conjunction 
with Colorado Women in the Arts Month. Col- 
lage and mixed media by Michelle Barnes, weav- 
ings by Carolyn Day. pottery by Janet Lever and 
accessories and dolls by Judith Sarchiell. 


PUTNEY GALLERY. 500 W. Main, Aspen. Mon.- 
Sat. 10-6. 1-925-5085. 
eMelanie Green. Thru June 28 


ROYCE GALLERIES LTD.. 2710 E. 3rd Ave.. 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5. 333-1722. Also 
at Tamarac Square, Tamarac & E. Hampden 
aves. in Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun 
noon-5. 750-8062 

eSusan Meisel. Thru June 30. 

One-woman show featuring more than 50 oil 
paintings, watercolors and original graphics by a 
New York City artist who shows architectural 
and historic urben scenes in bright colors and 
deliberately childlike drawing. 


RUTHERFORD BARNES COLLECTION. Lin- 
colin Hall at 1415 Larimer Square, Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 11-6. 892-6404. 

eA Salute to Rufino Tamayo. June 22-July 21. 

Graphics by Mexican artist Tamayo, now 80, 
whose work combines the influences of pre- 
Columbian art and popular Mexican folk art. Show 
concentrates on his work of the last five years, 
which is mostly executed in mixographic media, 
a new printmaking technique in which the artist 
draws into a wax plate which is then cast by the 
lost wax process into a bronze or aluminum plate 
which is used for the actual printing. The result 
is a three-dimensional surface. 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee, Denver. 
Fri-Sun. 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233. 
*Ellie Bauer. Thru June 24. 

Work from Nepal by Bauer, a former art profes- 
sor at the Univ. of Denver who just spent two 
years in Nepal with the Peace Corps. Drawings 
and paintings done in Nepal by Bauer show the 
heavy influence of the environment and culture 
of that country on the American artist. 


SAXON MOUNTAIN GALLERY. 608 6th St., 
Georgetown. Sun.-Sat. 10-6. 1-569-3186. 

First Colorado Artists Show. Thru July 8. 
First major show in the expanded gallery and 
shops of printmaker Bill Alexander. Several 
media are represented in works by 14 artists, in- 
cluding Rick Brogan, Ed Jagman, Ray Knaub, 
Carolyn Herklotz and Alexander. i 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY. 1411 Market 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10-5. Sat. 11-5. 534-5659 
*Gallery Show. Thru July 7. 

The show includes two new artists, sculptor Jo- 
seph Gower and painter Marcia Oliver. Also 
shown are paintings by Jeremy Hillhouse, pho- 
tographs by Vidie Lange and ceramic wall pieces 
by Georgia Sartoris. 


THE ZUNI GALLERY in the office of the Society 
of Contemporary Arts, 2930 Zuni St., Denver 
Thur.-Sun. noon-7 p.m. 455-8346. 

Eva Swanson and Phil Duncan. Thru June 15 
Abstract acrylic stains on canvas by Swanson. 
and prints and acrylic paintings with a surreal 
effect by Duncan, a Denver artist who died two 
months ago at age 27 


ART CENTERS ? 


and MUSEUMS 





ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Commu- 
nity Gallery of Art, east side of the ACC main 
bldg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Mon.. 
Wed. & Fri. 1-5; Thur. 5-9 p.m.. Sat. 9a.m-1 p.m 
794-1550. ext. 212. 

George Grosz Works in Oils. Thru June 24 
Exhibit includes 40 werks done between 1918 
and 1958 which range from expressionism to 
pop art collages. 


ARVADA CENTER. 6901 Wadsworth Bivd. 
Arvada. Tue.-Thur. & Sat. 10-5. Fri. 10-5 & 7-9 
p.m., Sun. 1-5. 422-8052. 

20th Anniversary Exhibit of the Colorado Ar- 
tist-Craftsmen Association. Thru July 7. 

Juried show of Colorado craftsmen in clay. 
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fibers, wood, leather, metal and glass. Four in- 
vited artists will be featured: weaver Clotilde Bar- 


rett and potters Henry Mead, Jean Petersen and 
Mark Zamantakis. 


ASPEN CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 590 
N. Mill St, Aspen. Tue.-Wed. & Fri. noon-6, Thur. 
noon-8, Sat.-Sat. 1-5. 1-925-8050. 

eAmerican Portraits of the ‘60s and '70s. June 
17-Aug. 5. 

The inaugural show for the new center features 
portraits in several media by more than 30 con- 
temporary artists, including Andy Warhol, Claes 
Oldenburg, Theo Wujcik, Willem de Koonig, 
Diane Arbus, Ansel Adams, William T. Wiley and 
Walter de Maria. 

*Tsutsumu: The Art of Japanese Package. June 
17-July 8 

A selection from an exhibit organized by the 
Japan House Gallery and the American Federa- 
tion of tthe Arts, presented in conjunction with 
“Japan Today” events conducted nationwide 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun. noon-4:30. 443-2122 

eA Larger View. Thru June 17. 

Twenty American artists and craftsmen from out- 
side of Boulder County, chosen by 19 from in- 
side the county. Artists chosen include printer 
Marko Spalatin, photographer James Milmoe, 
fiber artist Ed Oppenheimer, paper and fiber 
artist Jean Cacicedo, potters Jean and Nan 
McKinnel, and glassblower Henry Suma. 
ePrints by William Wiley. June 20-July 10. 
More than 50 lithographs and etchings done by a 
California artist between 1970-8 which reflect the 
“funk” style of Northern California art and in- 
cludes humor, verbal games and free associa- 
tion drawing. The work has been compared to 
that of Dadists, surrealists and competent car- 
toonists. 


BOULDER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1000 Canyon 
Bivd., Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 9-9, Fri.-Sat. 9-6, Sun. 
noon-6. 441-3100. 

Photographs of Early Boulder. Thru June 30 
Fifteen original prints by a variety of photogra- 
phers showing the development of the city and 
Surrounding areas. 

eThe Art of the West. Thru June 30. 

Bronzes, paintings and drawings by Western ar- 
tists. 


COLORADO HERITAGE CENTER, 1300 Broad- 
way, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. & Sun. 10-5. 
861-9371. 

©100 Years of Collecting. Thru Oct. 31. 

This exhibition marks the 100th anniversary of 
the Colorado Historical Society, and features 
dolls, textiles, clocks, coins, maps, prints, paint- 
ings, photographs and other objects collected 
during the last century by the society. The show 
includes such unusual items as Zebulon Pike's 
sword, Chief Ouray’s writing desk and Col. J.H. 
Leavenworth’s saddle. 

eThe Japanese of Colorado. Thru June 23. 
Photography exhibit assembled by Tom Masa- 
mori, and offered in conjunction with “Japan 
Today” events. 

eThe Frontier in Print. June 25-Aug. 2. 
Lithographs of mining, machinery and street 
scenes of the early West, featuring artist A.E. 
Mathews. 


COLORADO INSTITUTE OF ART, 200 E. 9th 
Ave., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. 837-0825. 

eThe Art of Playboy: The First 25 Years. Thru 
June 29. 

Playboy art director Arthur Paul put together this 
exhibit of illustrations used by the magazine. 
Paul commented, ‘.. as a boy my favorite ar- 


tists were Norman Rockwell and Michelangelo. | 
felt even then that both the fine artist and the 
commercial illustrator had their lasting qualities. 
If | had my way, | would have put them together 
under one title: Art” 


MODERN MADONNA 


“Mexican Mother and Child” by 
Diego Rivera is one of 40 prints and 
drawings by Rivera and José Cle- 
mente Orozco now on display at the 
Sangre de Cristo Arts Center in 
Pueblo. The work by the two mod- 
ern Mexican artists includes a num- 
ber of studies for their murals. The 
collection is touring from the San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art. 









COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 
1:30-5. 1-634-5581. 

Plains Indians of the 19th Century: The Arts of 
Life. Thru October. 

Indian and Hispanic art objects from the perma- 
nent collection of the Taylor Museum. A!l of the 
pieces were created for use as well as for art. 
Included in the exhibit are beadworks, cradle- 
boards, toys and objects of war and religion. In 
addition the show contains a full-size teepee 
made by a Kiowa Indian from Oklahoma. 
¢Taylor Museum Works. Thru Oct. 30. 
Seventy-five major works from the Taylor 
Museum and Fine Arts Collections, part of the 
center's permanent collection. Exhibit includes 
Audubon prints, Hispanic carvings and paintings 
of saints, Indian and Hispanic blankets, Western 
European art and contemporary art. 

ePikes Peak Regional Juried Show. Thru July 8 


COLORADO WOMEN’S COLLEGE, Lyle True 


, Gallery, Houston Fine Arts "Center, Montview 


Bivd. & Olive St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 9-5, Sun 
2-5. 394-6012. 

Rocky Mountain Women’s Institute. Thru June 
20. 

Fiber and wood sculpture by Anne Fenimore 
Bunker, which she often uses as sets for dances 
she choreographs. Acrylic paintings by Carol 
Maus, and clay and fiber sculpture by Diane 
Totten. The three women have worked at the 
institute, which is located at CWC. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5 p.m., Wed. 6-9 p.m 
575-2793. 

eA Century of Shawls. Open-end showing. 
Fifteen shawls of silk and wool from India, 
China, England, Scotland and France from the 
museum's permanent collection. On display in 
the Nuesteter Gallery on the sixth floor. 

eLa Suite des Saltimbanques. Open-end show- 
ing. 

Etchings and dry-point engravings from Pi- 
casso's first graphic work. The exhibit, from the 
museum’s permanent collection, focuses on the 
activities of a group of traveling performers, or 
saltimbanques in French. 

Recent Acquisitions: 1978. Thru June 17. 

An exhibit of some of the work acquired by the 
museum for all seven departments. 

eTibet: A Lost World. Thru June 24. 

The first national tour of an exhibit from the 
Newark Museum collection of Tibetan art and 
ethnography, the show of 213 works includes 
banners, charm boxes, musical instruments, 
lamps and religious artifacts ranging from the 
13th to the 20th centuries. Tours are conducted 
Tue.-Sat. at 12:30 p.m. and Sun. at 1:30 p.m. See 
Special Events vistings for related activities. 
Showing in the Stanton Gallery; admission. $1, 
students and senior citizens 50¢. 

eDecorative Arts of New Guinea. Thru Sept. 9. 
A selection from the museum's permanent col- 
lection showing contrasting styles of decorative 
arts in New Guinea during the last two centu- 
ries. Includes work in wood, bone, feather and 
bark. 

Denver Public Schools Exhibition. June 21-July 
22. 

Prize-winning entries in varied art media from all 
junior and senior high schools in Denver. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872. 

©The West at Length. Thru July 7. 

An exhibit of 12 panoramic photographs of the 
West taken by Jerry Dantzic, a Brooklyn pho- 
tographer. Dantzic used a 1902 Cirkut camera— 
which rotates on a vertical axis to record the 
view on a continuous piece—to produce seam- 
less photographs 5- to 10-feet long ranging in 
scope from 180 to 360 degrees. 

Many Hands. Thru July 14. 

Plains Indian objects from the collection of L.D. 
Bax of Morrison, exhibited in the changing ex- 
hibits room on the second floor. 

eMuriel Sibell Wolle. Thru July 15. 

Twenty-five drawings and watercolors of Colo- 
rado mining districts and ghost towns by the late 
Mrs. Wolle, who taught art at the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder for 40 years and for whom the 
CU fine arts building is named. The sketches are 
displayed with minerals relevant to the mining 
towns she portrayed, including Creede, Lead- 
ville, Breckenridge, Central City and Cripple 
Creek. In the Bailey Scenic Lounge on the sec- 
ond floor. 


DEPOT ART CENTER, 2069 W. Powers Ave., Lit- 
tleton. Wed.-Sat. 11-4, Sun. 1-4. 795-0781. 
*Depot Second Anniversary Show. Thru June 
30. 

Show by members of the Littleton Fine Arts 
Guild. 


EMMANUEL GALLERY on the Auraria campus, 
10th & Lawrence sts., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 1-4. 
629-2730 

Colorado Photographers’ Summer Show. June 
16-July 15. 


FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th St. 
Golden. Mon.-Sat. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 279-3922. 
eThreads Unlimited V. Thru July 3. 

Annual juried fiber show includes 44 works by 13 
artists. Also shown are pottery by Jim and Nan 
McKinnell and wildlife paintings by Kent Pen- 
dleton. 


LINCOLN COMMUNITY CENTER, Intimate Gal- 
lery, 417 W. Magnolia, Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri. 8-5 
and when theater is open. 1-221-1690. 

ePatrick Howe. Thru June 30. 

Collection of watercolors by Howe. 


LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE, Beaumont Art 
Gallery on the LHC campus, 3001 S. Federal 
Bivd., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 12:30-4:30, Sun. 1-5. 
936-8441. 


GOYA’S WHIMS 


“Los Caprichos; above, an etching 
by Francisco Goya, is one of a num- 
ber of prints by famous European 
masters on exhibit at the Grover- 
McCauley Gallery, 250 Fillmore St., 
Denver, from June 18 thru July 28. 





eWomen Artists. Thru June 18. : 
Works by 18 Colorado women artists in a variety 
of media. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR ATMOSPHERIC RE- 
SEARCH, Community Arts Gallery, 1850 Table 
Mesa Drive on Table Mountain in southwest 
Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. 9-3. 494-5151. 
Pencil Drawings by Jan Emery. Thru July 2. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS CENTER, 210 N. 
Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 9-5. 1-543-0120. 
*Colorado international Invitational Poster Ex- 
hibition. Thru June 27. { 

The first international poster show held in the 
United States includes 125 posters by 60 artists 
from 22 countries. The show is divided between 
those works with political or social causes and 
those designed to advertise a product or event 
(the latter is more typically American). 
Orozco and Rivera. Thru June 29. 

Forty prints and drawings by 20th century Mexi- 
can artists Diego Rivera and José Clemente 
Orozco. Many of the pieces were studies for mu- 
rals by the two artists, whose works often re- 
flected the political upheavel in Mexico of their 
times. The works are from the collection of the 
San Francisco Museum of Modern Art. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, south lawn outside 
Wolle Fine Arts Bildg. on the CU campus in Boul- 
der. 492-6504. 

On Site. Thru mid-June. 

Outdoor sculpture pieces by more than a dozen 
CU students and Boulder artists. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Univ. museum in the 
Henderson Bldg. on the CU campus in Boulder. 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 9-4, Sun. 10-4. 492-6165 or 
492-6892. 

*Caucasian Textiles from the 16th to 20th Cen- 
turies. Thru June 30. 

Thirty-seven handwoven rugs from the Cauca- 
sus Mountains north of Turkey; part of the col- 
lection of H. Medill Sarkisian of Denver. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery of the 
Univ. Memorial Center, Euclid Ave. & Broadway 
on the CU campus in Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 9-9, 
Fri. 9-5, Sun. noon-9. 492-7465. 

Diversity in Drawing. Thru June 26. 
Surrealistic inks by Chelarin Serban; classical 
figures by Laura Marshall; grids and freeplay in 
colored pencil by Dottie Hardberger; inkblot 
drawings and patterns by Harold Turner; brush- 
work in calligraphic style by Jalal Quinn. 


UNIV. OF DENVER, Shwayder Art Bldg., 2121 E. 
Asbury Ave. on the DU campus in Denver. Mon.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m., Wed. 1-8 p.m. 753-2846. 
Contemporary Japanese Art. Thru June 20. 
Ceramics, paintings, graphics and prints from 
private Denver collections, offered in conjunc- 
tion with “Japan Today” events held city-wide. 


UNIV. OF NORTHERN COLORADO, John Mari- 
ani Gallery. Guggenheim Hall, 8th Ave. & 18th 
St., Greeley. Mon.-Fri. 9-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
1-351-2143. 

¢21st Annual Denver Photography Exhibit. Thru 
June 29. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





LECTURE by Eleanor Olson, emeritus curator of 
Oriental collections at the Newark Museum, on 
“Imagery and Symbolism of Tibetan Buddhist 
Art” Seminar Rm of the Denver Art Museum, 100 
W. 14th Ave., Denver. Wed., June 13, 7:30 p.m. 
Final lecture of a series offered in conjunction 
with the display of Tibetan art from the Newark 
Museum on exhibit at the Denver museum thru 
June 24. Admission $3. 575-2794. 


EXHIBIT of paintings and drawings by Mel Car- 
ter. Shalom Community, 1361 Detroit St., Den- 
ver. Daily thru June 16, 3-8 p.m. Carter, a mem- 
ber of the art faculty at the Community College 
of Denver, does mostly Colorado landscapes 
with an emphasis on light, mood and climate. 
355-5546. 


S 


LECTURE by Charles Roitz, Boulder photogra- 
pher, on “The Landscape Divided” Rm 186 of the 
Art Bldg. on the Auraria campus, Lawrence & 
10th sts., Denver. Sat. 5 p.m. Opening event for 
“Colorado Photographers’ Summer Show’ spon- 
sored by Metropolitan State College and the 
Univ. of Colorado at Denver, includes a photog- 
raphy auction at 7 pm. to benefit the Auraria 
photo laboratory, and a reception from 8-10 p.m. 
for the photographers displayed. The reception 
is_in the Emmanuel Gallery across the street 
from the Art Bidg. Free admission. 629-3090. 


ART AUCTION, “Second Annual Benefit Art 
Auction at Taos” Kachina Lodge, North Pueblo 
Road, Taos, N.M. Previews: Thur., June 14, 5-10 
p.m.: Fri., June 15, 10 a.m.-5 p.m., and Sat., June 
16, 10 a.m.-1 p.m. Auctions: Fri., June 15, 7-10 
p.m. and Sat., June 16, 1-7 p.m. More than 300 
works of art, including coni2mporary, South- 
western and Indian, are to be auctioned for the 
benefit of performing arts in Taos. Bids may be 
made by mail. 1-505-758-3873. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS FAIR, “Summerfest? 
Grounds of the Boulder Public Library, 1000 
Canyon Blvc., soulder. Sat.-Sun., June 16-17, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. More than 100 artisans with booths 
offering a wide variety of media and crafts; ben- 
efits the Jarrow Montessori School in Boulder 
Free admission. 443-1394 or 444-7243 


SLIDE TALKS, FILMS. paintings, demonstra- 
tions and speciai tours of Tibetan art, “Views of 
Tibet” Seminar Rm and Stanton Gallery of the 
Denver Art Museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver 
Sun., June 17, 1:30-5 p.m. Presented in on- 
junction with the display of Tibetan art on ex- 
hibit at the museum thru June 24. Seminar Rm 
events free; admission to Stanton Gallery $1, stu- 
dents and senior citizens 50€. 575-2009. 


BROADCAST, eighth in a series of nine on the 
British Royal Collection of Art. PBS production, 
“Royal Heritage” This program, “Victoria, Queen 
and Empress:’ describes the latter part of Victo- 
ria’s reign and life at Balmoral Castle. Sun., June 
17, 10 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


BROADCAST on anonymous women artists of 
the 18th and 19th centuries, “Anonymous Was a 
Woman” PBS production, “The Originals: 
Women in Art” The television show focuses on 
women who used art as handiwork to decorate 


and furnish their homes. Mon.. June 18, 10 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


LECTURE by Arthur Gilbert, professor of inter- 
national affairs at the Univ. of Denver and print 
collector, on “Collecting Old Masterprints for 
Fun and Profit” Grover-McCauley Gallery, 250 
Fillmore St., Denver. Thur., June 21, 7:30 p.m. 
Offered in conjunction with a display of prints by 
famous artists showing at the gallery beginning 
June 18. Free admission. 377-0095. 


ONE-DAY SHOW of craftwork, “Midsummer 
Madness” Artistree, artisan’s cooperative at 2 N. 
Broadway, Denver. Fri., June 22, 7-10 p.m. Spe- 
cial showing includes work in batik, graphics, 
pottery, jewelry, photography and clothing. 
778-9813. 


FILM about Tibet, offered in conjunction with the 
exhibit of Tibetan art showing at the Denver Art 
Museum thru June 24. Seminar Rm of the 
museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. Fridays thru 
June 22. Journey to a Lost World, shown at 1:30 
& 2:30 p.m., shows Tibet as it existed before 
1950; Beyond the Hidden Frontier, shown at 2 
p.m., is a documentary of the Cutting Expedi- 
tion, and shows Tibetan life styles. Free admis- 
sion. 575-2793. 


EXHIBIT, “Fifth Annual Cherry Creek Festival of 
the Arts” Tents in the parking lots at Cherry 
Creek Shopping Center, E. 1st Ave. & University 
Bivd., Denver. Thur.-Sun., June 14-17 & 21-24, 
10 a.m.-dusk. Sponsored by the Denver Assis- 
tance League, the show includes 60 artists, 
changing each weekend, from throughout the 
West and Southwest, in the fine arts and crafts 
388-2522. 


EXHIBIT of arts and crafts, “Summer Solstice 


. Festival of the Arts’ Outside of Pomona School 
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gym, 12th & Uncompahgre sts., Montrose. Sat., 
June 23, 9 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., June 24, 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Arts and crafts show of about 30 Colorado 
artists is preceded by an open art show dis- 
played in the gym from Sat., June 16, shown 
daily thru the week. Free admission 1-249-2151. 


GRAPHICS SHOW of hand-signed and num- 
bered works by artists including Picasso, Miro, 
Chagall, Dali, Calder, Whistler, Renoir, Matisse 
Maillot, Benton and Grant Wood. Monastery 
Wine Shop, 1088 Delaware off Speer Blvd., Den- 
ver. Sun., June 24, 4-8 p.m.; Mon.-Thur., June 
25-28. 11 a.m.-1 a.m. 831-0096 or 893-9463 


EXHIBIT of weavings by Rhonda Lee Moore 
Lobby of Guaranty Bank, 17th & Stout sts., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Fri. 9-6. Weavings include rug and wall 
hangings up to eight feet in length. 320-6640 or 
572-1661. 


EXHIBIT of watermedia by the Colorado Water- 
color Society. Denver Botanic Gardens, 1005 
York St., Denver. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., June 
24-July 8. 575-2547. 


JURIED SHOW presented by the Gilpin County 
Arts Association, “32nd Annual Juried All Colo- 
rado Exhibition” of paintings, pottery, sculpture. 
fine crafts and photography. Washington Hall 
across from the Opera House in Central City 
Daily thru Sept. 8, 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 1-582-5956 
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THEATER 








Another 
pointless 
revival 


Farm of Three Echoes 
By Noel Langley 
Directed by R. Paul Willett 
Gaslight Theater 


By DENNNIS & ERICA STULL 





T: HE GASLIGHT THEATER’S 
current production represents a 
trip down memory lane for pro- 
ducer-director R. Paul Willett. Wil- 
lett first staged Farm of Three Echoes in 
1942. We are mystified by his last- 
ing affection for this peculiar script. 

Noel Langley’s 1939 play is set on 
the Gerart ranch in Transvaal, 
South Africa. The Gerarts are an 
odd clan. Isaac is a cold, cruel man 
who beats his wife, Lisha, because 
he believes that she is conspiring 
with his son and mother to murder 
him in the same way his own father 
was killed. Isaac’s mother, Ouma, isa 
senile old crone of 97 whosleepsina 
coffin. His son, Jan, isa sullen young 
man of 19 who takes his mother’s 
side in the frequent, violent family 
disputes. 


Lisha hates her husband so much 
that she finally does arrange for 
Isaac to have a fatal accident. Jan rec- 
ognizes the accident for what it is, 
and protects Lisha by tampering 
with incriminating evidence. 


At the same time, Jan’s pretty 
young cousin Naomi arrives after 
receiving word that her father was 





Jeff Boyd (left) as Isaac Gerart and Stanford Paris as Jan Gerart. 


killed by influenza. Jan and Naomi 
marry. Jan goes slightly mad, hav- 
ing convinced himself that he is 
doomed to play out his father’s and 
his grandfather’s story: that he will 
earn Naomi’s hatred, and that she 
will kill him. Companion to this no- 
tion is the belief that if his marriage 
remains unconsummated, the curse 
of the Gerarts will not work. He 
contrives to send the bewildered 
Naomi away before his gonads get 
the better of him. 

The plot is complicated by the ar- 
rival of Dyke de Meer, Naomi’s ille- 
gitimate half-brother. Dyke in- 
tends to claim a share of Naomi’s 
inheritance, which is in Jan’s con- 
trol, and has brought-along his sexy 
wife, Marie, to help persuade Jan. 
Needless to say, nobody in this 
strange crew lives happily ever after. 


The Gaslight production indi- 
cates that director Willett has a good 
understanding of the play and its 
odd little mysteries. The setting is 
appropriate, the pacing and con- 
tour are good. But Willett was not 
able to help a fairly weak cast com- 
municate his conception. The stag- 
ing is fraught with illogical line read- 
ings. The actors sometimes seem 
only to be saying words with little or 
no connection between the brain 
and the mouth. 

Most guilty of this crime is Nancy 
Bassett as Marie; Jeff Boyd (Isaac) 
runs her a close second. Peggy An- 
derson’s Naomi has only two ex- 
pressions, innocence and concern, 
but’ she is acceptable as the fairly 
simple young girl. 

Stanford Paris’ Jan is unremit- 
tingly dour, never showing a single 


positive element of this complex 
young man. Paris’ performance 
bears a strong resemblance to his 
portrayal of Father Rivard in The 
Runner Stumbles at the Slightly Off 
Center Theater earlier this season. 

Peggy Warren turns in the best 
performance of the evening as 
Lisha. She is well cast and presents a 
consistent interpretation of a 
strong, bitter, yet loving woman. 

The central character in Farm of 
Three Echoes is the old grandmother, 
and it is here that Willett’s direction 
is most clearly at fault. Ouma sets 
the tone for the piece, yet as Lang- 
ley has written her, she is a mass of 
inconsistencies: senile and aware, 
ancient yet spry, crotchety yet lik- 
able. Susan Von Till does not recon- 
cile the disparate elements into a be- 
lievable character. In other roles, 
Von Till has shown herself to be a 
competent actress, so we suspect 
that her failure in the present role is 
partially due to insufficient direc- 
tion. The actress has thrown all her 
efforts into portraying age, with 
quantities of makeup and a dry, 
crackling voice. Yet Von Till plays 
much of the part too broadly. Her 
movements are almost a parody of 
old age and her reactions are often 
forced and excessive. This style 
might be acceptable in a broadly 
played comedy, but it results in sev- 
eral moments of unintentional 
laughter which dilute the effect of 
the moody play. At other times Von 
Till is wonderfully eerie. These in- 
consistencies in the character mir- 
ror the confusion in the Gaslight 
production. 

While Farm of Three Echoes has its 
moments (the ghost story-style 
opening of the second act is quite ef- 
fective), weak acting combined with 
the melodramatic script make for an 
undistinguished evening. 





Theater to 
reopen after 


city ban 


By RANDY WELCH 


LIGHTLY OFF CENTER The- 

ater may be back on the beam 

after almost being closed for 

not meeting city legal and building 
code requirements. 

The theater, which is only reached 


Do you know how 


by going through Muddy Waters of 
the Platte Coffee House at 2557 
15th Street, has apparently satis- 
fied most of the requirements and is 
scheduled to open Poe in Person, a one- 
man show on Edgar Allen Poe by ac- 
tor Conrad Pomerleau, on Wednes- 
day, June 13. 

Theater operator Mark Gitlis said 
he put most of the money he had, 
about $450, into bringing electrical 
work at the center up to par after re- 
ceiving an order from the building 
inspector a month ago to stop per- 
formances [SCJ, May 10]. 

Building and fire inspectors re- 
turned to Slightly Off Center Fri- 
day, June 8, and told Gitlis he need- 


300 Fillmore 321-1907 
Hours: 9 am to 8:30 pm Mon-Sat 
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ed only to add one fire door, one 
handrail by some steps anda sign by 
one exit in order to receive their ap- 
proval. The inspectors were to re- 
turn Monday afternoon to examine 
those additions, Gitlis said Sunday. 

Those approvals would leave a 
zoning permit and an entertain- 
ment license to be obtained from the 
city before Wednesday’s opening. 
The “B-3” zoning for the area does 
permit theaters, an official of the 
city zoning department said Mon- 
day, but the approval of an amuse- 
ment center license, which the the- 
ater has never had, may present a 
snag. 


Routine applications for such a li- 
cense require that the owner be fin- 
gerprinted and that acheck on those 
prints be run by the police depart- 
ment. Such a check usually takes 7 
to 10 working days, aclerk in the ex- 
cise and license bureau said Mon- 
day, a delay which could put a crimp 
in the theater’s opening. 


On the other hand, it is not yet 
certain whether Gitlis owns the the- 
ater. Started two years ago by Stan 
Li, the unincorporated enterprise 
has never made a profit. Gitlis, a 
lighting technician for a dance 
group, has been paying rent on be- 
half of the troupe and has been or- 
ganizing the shows since Li left 
Denver recently on a short trip, but 
does not yet know who owns the 
group or if Liis returning to the the- 
ater. 


Actor Pomerleau is in town al- 
ready to open his show Wednesday, 
however, and Gitlis has also booked 
a one-woman show on the life of Isa- 
dora Duncan for the end of July. 





“I don’t really know how I feel 
about the future of the theater,” Git- 
lis said Sunday. “There are rumors 
of investors coming into this part of 
town, so our position here is kind of 
tentative anyway. I'd only like to 
know if I’m going to be here long 
enough to come toa positive reso- 
lution. I’m not even really clear on 
what I mean by a positive resolu- 
tion. It’s kind of a miracle that we're 
able to be open at all” 





Conrad Pomerleau as Edgar Allen 
Poe, set to open Wednesday, June 13. 
Maybe. 











THE TYPISTS by Murray Schisgal. Mercury 
Cafe, 1308 Pearl St., Denver. Wed.-Thur. 8 p.m. 
Schisgal’s comedy compresses the lives of two 
office workers into one workday. The Mercury 
production fails to clarify the aging of the char- 
acters until the final scene, but the production is 
competent and entertaining. Free admission to 
nightclub/restaurant. 832-1994. 

Final performances Wed.-Thur., June 13-14 


THIEVES’ CARNIVAL by Jean Anouilh. Present- 
ed by Colorado Mountain Theater Association at 
Aspen H.S. Commons, 0046 Maroon Creek 
Drive, Aspen. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. Three bungling 
thieves manage to carry off a burglary in this 
comic farce, but then the youngest falls in love 
with the niece of their victim. Tickets $3, stu- 
dents $2, reserved $4. 1-925-3117. 

Only performances Fri.-Sat., June 15-16 


A FLASH OF LIGHTNING, adapted from a turn- 
of-the-century script by Burns Ellison. Heritage 
Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Hero 
and heroine versus the evil-doers in another 
comedy melodrama. Tickets: Eve. Tue.-Thur. & 
Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, Fri. & Sat. $12.50 & $13.50, 
mat. Sun. $9.25 & $10.25 ($1 discount for senior 
citizens). 279-7881. 

Final performances Wed.-Sun., June 13-17 


THE MUSIC MAN by Meredith Wilson. Boulder 
Dinner Theater, 55th & Arapahoe, Boulder. Perf. 
Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner from 6:15), Sun. 6 p.m. 
(dinner from 4:15). Fast-talking Harold Hill meets 
Marian the librarian. Songs include “Seventy-Six 
Trombones” and “Till There Was You” Musical 
pre-show, “Journey to Oz;’ includes songs from 
The Wizard of Oz movie and the 1978 musical 
The Wiz. Pre-show begins at 6:40 p.m. (Sun. 
4:40). Dinner-show tickets Sun. & Tue.-Thur. 
$11.56, Fri. $13.63, Sat. $14.82. Reservations nec- 
essary. 449-6000. 

Final performances Tue.-Sun., June 12-17 


ARCHY AND MEHITABEL, musical comedy by 
Mel Brooks and Joe Darion, based on the char- 
acters created by newspaper columnist Don 
Marquis. Germinal Stage Denver, 1802 Market 
St., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
Danny Woods and Sallie Diamond are engaging 
as the poet-cockroach archy and his licentious 
feline friend mehitabel in this revival of a 1957 
musical based on Marquis’ off-beat characters. 
Abetted by an energetic cast, director Ed Baier- 
lein has successfully tampered with the script, 
and he is memorably funny in several cameo 
appearances. Tickets Fri. $4.75, Sat. $5.75, Sun. 
$3.75. Group discounts and dinner-theater pack- 
age with Magic Pan available. 572-0944. 

Final performances Fri.-Sun., June 15-17 


HERO (AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY) by Walter 
Williams. Presented by the One World Theater 
Movement, directed by Buddy Butler. Bo-Ban’s 
Cabaret of Bonfils Theater, E. Colfax Ave. & Eliz- 
abeth St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. Tragedy 
based on the story of returning veteran Dwight 
Johnson, a black soldier who won the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor for his actions in Viet- 
nam. Tickets $4.'322-7725; 893-2405. 

Thur.-Sat. thru June 23 


TWO MUSKETEERS by J. Maddison Morton. 
Gabriel's Dinner Theater, Holiday Inn, 1465 S. 
Colorado Bivd., Denver. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. 
(cocktails from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
Musical comedy starring Bryan Foster and T.J. 
Mullin. Tickets Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $9.95, Fri. 
$11.95, Sat. $13.95. 759-1616. 

Tue.-Sun. thru June 24 


TWO ONE-ACTS: Parade of Arms by Don Katz- 
man and Spit by Bob Breuler. Changing Scene 
Theater, 1527% Champa St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Both plays are pre- 
mieres directed by Katzman. Parade of Arms is set 
in the basemenet of a gallery, where paintings of 
military figures. talk to each other; Spit de- 
scribes an old man in a cabin and his encounter 
with a young man and a young woman who may 
be his daughter. Tickets $3, students $2. 
893-5775. 

Thur.-Sun. thru June 24 


POE IN PERSON, one-man show by Conrad Po- 
merleau. Slightly Off Center Theater, 2549 15th 
St., Denver. Wed.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. Performance of 
a “meeting” with Poe includes readings from the 
writer's works. Tickets $4. 477-7256. 

‘Wed.-Sun. thru July 8 


THE LAST MEETING OF THE KNIGHTS. OF 
THE WHITE MAGNOLIA by Preston Jones. Riv- 
ertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. All three of the plays in Jones’ Texas 
Trilogy affectionately satirize the citizens of the 
dying town of Bradleyville. in this first of the 
three, the victims are the last members of a splin- 
ter group of the Ku Klux Klan.-The current pro- 
duction is generally amateurish and lacking in 
subtlety, and completely misses the affectionate 
core of the play. Tickets Wed.-Thur. $4, Fri.-Sat. 
$5. Group, student & senior citizen discounts 
available. 433-9216. 

Wed.-Sat. for an open-end run 


FARM OF THREE ECHOES by Noel Langley. 
Gaslight’ Theater, .4201 Hooker St., Denver. 
Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. A curious melodrama about 
a South African’ family which fancies itself 
cursed. Director R. Paul Willet understands the 
play, but is unable to help a weak cast commu- 
nicate his concept. Tickets $5. 427-5125 or 
455-6077. 

‘Thur.-Sun. for open-end run 






eR er s a  S ees Tee (Mees vie Nan e bak OBE es as 


THE BLACKGUARD. Lulubelle's Lounge in the 
Denver Hilton, 1554 Court Place, Denver. Mon.- 
Sat..8:30 p.m., dinner from 5:30. Melodrama, fol- 
lowed by a vaudeville performance, in the first 
show at the new dinner-theater. Tickets $7.70, 
dinner from menu. 571-1533. 

Mon.-Sat. thru Aug. 1 


THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN, musical by 
Meredith Wilson from the book by Richard Mor- 
ris. Country Dinner Playhouse, 6875 S. Clinton 
Road (Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe Road), Denver. 
Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), Sat.-Sun. 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Feisty Molly is 
undaunted by Denver's high society. Tickets 
$7.25-$11.39 (dinner package only). 771-1410. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


VANITIES by Jack Heifner. Summer production 
by the Boulder Repertory Company at the Stan- 
ley Hotel, 333 Wonder View Ave., Estes Park. 
Wed.-Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 5:30). An out- 
standing cast and tight, well-paced direction il- 
luminate Jack Heifner's character study of three 
self-centered, all-American girls as they grow 
older but not up. Dinner package tickets $16.95, 
show only $6.30. 573-9699 or 1-586-3371. 
Wed.-Sun. thru Sept. 30 


OPENING THIS WEEK 


THE KINGDOM OF PHILOSOPHY: A Philosoph- 
ical Tragedy by Chogyam Trungpa Rinpoche. 
Mudra Theater group of Naropa Institute. Cen- 
tennial Jr. H.S., 2205 Norwood Ave., Boulder. Fri. 
7 p.m., Sat. 1 & 7 p.m. Tickets $5.50. 444-2087. 

Only performances Fri.-Sat., June 15-16 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN by Sidney 
Howard. Presented by the Creede Repertory 
Theater at the Opera House in Creede as one of 
several plays in repertory. Performances on se- 
lected dates: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 
p.m. A comedy loosely based on the life of artist 
Vincent van Gogh. Painter “Bean” is discovered 
years after his death and various art lovers try to 
rip off the farm family that has his paintings. 
Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540. 

Selected dates June 14-Sept. 3 


ARMS AND THE MAN by George Bernard Shaw. 
Presented by the Creede Repertory Theater at 
the Opera House in Creede as one of several 
plays in repertory. Performances on selected 
dates: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m. 
Shaw's spoof of love and war, in which an en- 
emy soldier hides in the home of a Bulgarian 
major, then becomes his aide after the peace 
treaty is signed. Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540. 
Selected dates June 16-Aug. 25 


THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON MAN-IN- 
THE-MOON MARIGOLDS by Paul Zindel. Pre- 
sented in repertory by Summerstage at the No- 
mad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St. in Boulder. 
Selected dates: Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pulitzer 
Prize-winning drama on the relationship of a 
mother and her two growing daughters, one an 
epileptic, the other an aspiring scientist. Tickets 
$4, students and senior citizens $3.50. 443-7510. 

Selected dates June 15-Sept. 1 


UNDER THE YUM-YUM TREE by Lawrence 
Roman. Presented in repertory by: Summerstage 
at the Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St., Boul- 
der. Selected dates: Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Com- 
edy about a young girl who moves into an apart- 
ment and invites the man she loves to move in 
with her. Tickets $4, students and senior citi- 
zens $3.50. 443-7510. 

Selected dates June 22-Aug. 31 


FUTURE 


SHERLOCK HOLMES, adapted by G. William 


Oakley from a play by William Gillette, based on 
the Arthur Conan Doyle character. Heritage 
Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Mori- 
arty meets melodrama. In repertory with Colo- 
rado Kid, playing selected dates only. Tickets: 
eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, Fri.-Sat 
$12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & $10.25 ($1 
discount for senior citizens). Reservations ad- 
vised: 279-7881. 

Selected dates June 19-Sept. 9 


COLORADO KID by E. Burns Ellison Jr. Heri- 
tage Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 and 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (din- 
ner from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30).A 
Western melodrama set in the foothills of Den- 
ver at the turn of the century. In repertory with 
Sherlock Holmes, playing selected dates only. 
Tickets: eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, 
Fri.-Sat. $12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & 
$10.25 ($1 discount for senior. citizens). Reser- 
vations advised: 279-7881. 

Selected dates June 19-Sept. 9 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, adaptation by Stan 
Heller of the Madame de Villaneuve version of 
the Psyche and Amor fairy tale. Touchstone The- 
ater, 1735 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m. A woman has to live with a beast to save her 
father's life. Tickets $4. 831-1299. 

Wed.-Sat., June 20-July 14 


VERONICA'S ROOM by ira Levin. Student pro- 
duction of the Univ. of Colorado at Colorado 
Springs in Dwire Auditorium on the UCCS cam- 
pus, Craigmoor Road, Colorado Springs. Wed.- 
Sun. 8 p.m., Sun., June 30, mat. at 2 p.m. A who- 
dunit thriller set in contemporary America; by 
the author of Rosemary's Baby. Tickets $3, stu- 
dents $2.50, senior citizens $2. Subscription 
prices available for three-play summer season. 
1-598-3737, ext. 424. 

Wed.-Sun., June 20-30 


L 





MARCHING TO A DIFFERENT DRUMMER 


The Flying Karamazov Brothers will present a program of juggling, comedy, dance 
and occasional music at 8 p.m. Thursday and Friday, June 14 and 15, at the Boul- 
der Theater, 2032 14th St., Boulder. Both the “brothers” team and “Magical Mystical 
Michael,’ a magician who will appear with them in Boulder, also perform at the Colo- 
rado Renaissance Festival, currently taking place weekenJs thru June 24 in Castle 


Rock. 


-a 


OKLAHOMA!, musical by Rodgers and Ham- 


merstein. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arap- 
ahoe, Boulder. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:15), Sun. 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:15). 
Oklahoma at the turn of the century, with songs 
like “Oh, What a Beautiful Morning” and “The 
Surrey with the Fringe on Top” filling the air. 
Choreography by Barbara Demaree. Dinner- 
show tickets Sun. & Tue.-Thur. $11.56, Fri. 
$13.63, Sat. $14.82. Reservations necessary. 
449-6000. 
Opens Wed., June 20; 
then Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE, musical by Rod- 
gers and Hart. Offered in repertory by the Play- 
ers Company of Loretto Heights College. Pre- 
sented at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. 
Selected dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. at 8 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 7:30 p.m., occasional matinees at 2. Com- 
edy of mistaken identity includes the songs “This 
Can't be Love” and “Falling in Love with Love” 
Tickets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 

June 21-Aug. 9 


PIPPIN, musical by Roger Hirson and Stephen 
Schwartz. Offered in repertory by the Players 
Company of Loretto Heights College. Presented 
at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Se- 
lected dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 
7:30 p.m., occasional matinees at 2. Love, life 
and the pursuit of everything by the son of Char- 
lemagne. Tickets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 
June 23-Aug. 8; 
mat. June 30 & Aug. 11 


TWO BY TWO, musical by Richard Rodgers and 
Peter Stone, based on the book Noah by Clif- 
ford Odets. Festival Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth 
Bivd., Arvada. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. Noah is 600 years 
old, a little addied and living on a chicken farm, 
but he has a job to do. Tickets $3, students $2, 
children $1.50. 424-5429. 

Fri.-Sat., June 22-July 21 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LOVES by Alan Ayck- 

bourn. Steamboat Repertory Theater in The 

Depot, 13th & Stockbridge sts., Steamboat 

Springs. Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. A modern farce about 

mixing and matching among three couples who 

are workmates. Tickets opening night $11.50, 
Fri.-Sat.'$5.50, Thur. & Sun. $4.50. 1-879-4684 
June 22-24 & June 28-July 1; 

July 14-15 & 19-20; 

Aug. 25-26 & 30-31 


BOEING-BOEING by Marc Camoletti. Elitch 
Theater in Elitch Gardens amusement park, 4620 
W. 38th Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Wed. 
& Sat. mat. at 2:15. Van Johnson stars as a Pari- 
sian who is engaged to three stewardesses and 
finds all three descending on his apartment at 
one time when their plane schedules are 
changed. Tickets Mon.-Thur. $5.25-$8, Fri.-Sat. 
$5.75-$9, mat. $5.25-$8. Reservations advised: 
458-8801 

Mon.-Sat., June 25-July 7 


JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN:PARIS by Jacques Brel. Student pro- 
duction of Colorado State Univ. presented on the 
south side of the “A” wing of the Clark Bidg. in 
the center of the CSU campus in Fort Collins. Of- 
fered in repertory, selected dates only: Tue.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. The songs of Brel, translated from the 
French by Mort Shuman and Eric Blau. Tickets 
$3.50, students $2.50; season tickets for three 
productions available. for $9, students $6. 
1-491-5116. 

Selected dates: June 26-July 26 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


BROADCAST of programs about F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, combining .dramatizations of his short 
stories with documentaries about his life and 
times. National. Public Radio broadcast, Wed.- 
Thur. 7:30 p.m. Actors Richard Thomas, Barbara 
Rush and.Hugh O'Brian, and author Studs Terkel 
helped produce this eight-part series. Program 
titles and short stories dramatized in the re- 
maining two programs are: 

The Most Forgotten Writer in America de- 
scribes Fitzgerald after the crash, and “Financ- 
ing Finnegan;’ about his fiscal problems, is dra- 
matized. Wed., June 13. 

The Last of the Novelists shows Fitzgerald try- 
ing again for success in Hollywood near the end 
of the ‘30s; “The Lost Decade” is dramatized. 
Thur., June 14. 


FLYING KARAMAZOV BROTHERS, presenta- 
tion of juggling, comedy and dance. Boulder 
Theater, 2032 14th St., Boulder. Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m. 
Tickets $3.50. 442-8080. 


Only performances Thur.-Fri., June 14-15 


1, CLAUDIUS, based on the books by Robert 
Graves. PBS broadcast of Masterpiece Theatre 
series on ancient Rome. First of the series. Aging 
Claudius begins his memoirs by recalling a ban- 
quet attended by his grandmother Livia and her 
husband, Emperor Augustus. Fri. 10 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. 

Fri., June 15 


I, CLAUDIUS, based on the books by Robert 
Graves. PBS broadcast of Masterpiece Theatre 
series on ancient Rome. Second of series. Ti- 
berius still loves his first wife, but divorces her 
for a political match arranged by his mother, 
Livia, with the daughter of Augustus. Sun. 9 p.m. 
& Fri., 10 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sun. & Fri., June 17 & 22 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH by Edith Wharton. Mas- 
terpiece Radio Theatre broadcast on NPR, fourth 
of five parts. Sun. 7 p.m. Lily has to accept a pro- 
posal from her old enemy Bertha Dorset. KCFR 
radio, 90.1 FM. 

Sun., June 17 


THE PRIME OF MISS JEAN BRODIE, based on 
the book by Muriel Sparks. PBS production, fifth 
of six parts. Brodie invites Dorothy to join the 
group in attending a dance performance. Mon. 9 
p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Mon., June 18 


UNCOMMEN WOMEN AND OTHERS by Wendy 
Wasserstein. PBS rebroadcast on “Great Perfor- 
mances:’ Five women who graduate from Mt. 
Holyoke meet seven years later and re-evaluate 
their lives. Wed. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Wed., June 20 


JOSEPH SLOWIK, director and member of the 
Goodman Theater School in Chicago, lecture- 
demonstration on the Grotowski technique. Old 
Main Bldg. on the Univ. of Colorado campus in 
Boulder. Sun. 2 p.m. Admission $3. 449-0182. 
Sun., June 24 


THE SCARLET LETTER by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. National Public Radio broadcast, ver- 
batim reading of the novel in 18 programs. The 
half-hour dramatic readings are given by Kevin 
Conway, who played Roger Chillingworth in the 
PBS television broadcast of Hawthorne's novel 
Mon.-Fri. 4:30 p.m. KCFR radio, 90.1 FM. 
Mon.-Fri. thru June 27 


MIME performance by the Boulder Mime The- 
ater, directed by Samuel Avital. Courthouse 
lawn, Pearl Street Mall in downtown Boulder. 
Sat. 1:30 & 8:30 p.m. Free performances. 
494-8729. 

Sats. thru August 





CHILDREN’S THEATER 


THE BOY AND THE NORTH WIND by Brad 
Bowles. Children’s Theater of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver, presented at the Children’s Mu- 
seum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. 2 p.m 
A young boy growing up must contend with na- 
ture and a sly and greedy innkeeper. Tickets $1 
571-5198. 
Sat.-Sun. July 7-8, 28-29; 
Sun. only, June 17-24; July 22 


PUSS ‘N’ BOOTS and other cat tales, adapted by 
Scott Caldwell from Aesop's fables, Grimm's 
fairy tales and other sources. Performed by the 
Storytellers Theater Company at the Festival 
Piayhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada. Sat. 
11 a.m. Admission $1. 424-9037. 

Sats., June 13-Aug, 25 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, hand-puppet 
show of the traditional fairy tale, presented by 
the Montview Puppeteers at the Children’s Mu- 
seum; 931 Bannock St., Denver. Sat. 1 & 3 p.m. 


_ Tickets 50¢, adults 75¢. 571-5198. 


Sats. thru June 23: 


THE DINOSAUR PLAY by Steve and Kathy 
Hotchner. Presented by A Company of Players, 
children's theater company at the Arvada Cen- 
ter, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada. Tue.-Fri. 7 
p.m. A participation play about the magical age ` 
of the dinosaurs. Tickets $1. 422-8050. 

Only performances Tue.-Fri., June 26-29 ` 
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MUSIC 








PERFORMANCES 





VOCAL RECITAL presented by the Larimer Cho- 
rale. Pops concert in Lincoln Community Cen- 
ter, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Thur. 8 
pm. Admission $2.50, students and senior citi- 
zens $2. 1-482-4823 

June 14 


JAZZ CONCERT presented by Bob Wilber and 
Pug Horton. Courtyard of the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, 30 W. Dale St, Colorado 
Springs. Fri. 8:15 p.m. Benefit concert for the 
center. Admission $10. 1-634-5581 

June 15 


SITAR AND VIOLIN RECITAL presented by 


David Barsamian and violinist Sampa Bhadra 
Rm 305 (Dennis Small Lounge) in the Univ. Me- 
morial Center, Euclid Ave. at Broadway on the 
Iniv. of Colorado campus in Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m 
Benefit concert for The Women's Line, a tele- 
phone counseling and information service for 
women. Admission $3.50, students $3, children 6 
to 12 $2. 443-2814 
June 15 
ORCHESTRAL RECITAL presented by students 
f the Rocky Mountain Chamber Music Festival 
it Colorado State Univ., with guest flutist Doriot 
Anthony Dwyer of the Boston Symphony. Con- 
cert Hall on the CSU campus in Fort Collins. Fri 
p.n Sun. 4 pm. Friday program includes 
works by Beethoven, Piston and David Liptak 
Sunday program: Rossini/ Overture to Italian in 
Algeirs, Musgrave/ Orfeo for Flute and Tape; 
Mozart/ Concerto for Flute in G; Schubert/ Sym- 
phony No. 5. Admission Fri. $2, Sun. $2.50. No 
reservations. 1-491-5276 


June 15 & 17 


JAZZ CONCERT presented by Joe Keel and the 
Action Orchestra. Chautauqua Park Auditorium, 
900 Baseline Road, Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m. Five- 
member jazz-fusion group from Denver plays 
music ranging from bebop to rhythm & blues to 
soft jazz. House band of Keliy McNish, Ray 
Bonneville, Rob McClearn and Eric Johnson will 
open the performance, which is part of Chau- 
tauqua Summer Season, a series of events in 
Boulder sponsored by the Colorado Chautau- 
qua Association. Tickets $4-$6. 442-3282. 

June 16 











COLORADO SPRINGS SYMPHONY, conducted 
by Charles Ansbacher, with quest clarinetist Bob 
Wilber. Pioneers’ Museum Park, 215 S. Tejon, 
Colorado Springs. Sat. 8 p.m. “Classical Jazz” 
summer concert sponsored by the city parks de- 
partment. Preceded by calypso artist John Bay- 
ley from 6:30-7:30 and the group Potlatch will 
perform from 5:30-6:30. Free admission 
1-633-4611 

June 16 


CHAMBER RECITAL presented by violinist Jorja 
Fleezanis and pianists Katherine Collier and 
David Liptak, faculty members of the Rocky 
Mountain Chamber Music Festival. Concert Hall 
on the campus of Colorado State Univ. in Fort 
Collins. Mon. 8 p.m. Program: Brahms/ Sonata 
for Violin and Piano in D Minor; Crumb/ Mak- 
rokosmos No. 1. Admission $2. 1-491-5276. 
June 18 


CONCERT presented by groups from the West- 
ern Arts Music Festival at the Univ. of Wyoming, 
including the Pro Arte Quartet and the Western 
Arts Trio. Little Theater on the campus of Lara- 
mie County Community College in Cheyenne 
Wyo. Mon. 8 p.m. Tour program for the festival 
group comprises: Beethoven/ String Quartet in 
G Major, Op. 18; Handel/ Two Arias: Bach/ Hier 
in Meines Vaters Staite from Cantata No. 32 
Cornelius/ Two Duets for Soprano and Bari- 
tone; Ravel/ Trio for Violin, Violincello and 
Piano. Free admission, but early arrival advised 
1-307-766-3339 

June 18 


STRING RECITAL presented by the Arriaga 
String Quartet, first chair musicians for the Colo- 
rado Festival Orchestra. Concert Hall on the 
campus of Colorado State Univ. in Fort Collins 
Tue. 8 p.m. Program of Brahms and Mozart by 
the Los Angeles-based quartet. Admission $2 
1-491-5276 

June 19 


ARVADA CENTER CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. 
conducted by Jurgen De Lemos, with guest vio- 
linist Mark Rush. Outdoor amphitheater at the 
Arvada Center, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada 
Tue. 8:30 p.m. Program: Verdi/ Overture to La 
Traviata; Mozart/ Violin Concerto in D Major; Si- 
belius/ Valse Triste; Swan of Tuonela; Strauss/ 
Emperor Waltz. Free admission. 422-8052 

June 19 


Artist Series 


University of Colorado at Boulder 


THE ARTIST SERIES 
and COLLEGE OF MUSIC 








Elly Ameling 


announce a Song Symposium 


Monday, June 25 


Gerard Souzay, 


French Baritone, with Dalton Baldwin, 
pianist 


Prograin: Poulenc, Chausson, Faure, 
Debussy, Caplet, Ravel 


Wednesday, June 27 


Elly Ameling, 


Soprano, with Dalton Baldwin, pianist 


Program: Mozart, Schumann, Schubert, 
Brahms 


Music Hall, College of Music, 8:30pm 


single ticket: $8.00; package (one ticket, each 


performance) : $14.00 


In addition to the recitals, there will be master classes for singers, teachers, and 
accompanists, lune 24-June 28, 1979. Please call for registration information. 


INFORMATION: 492-8008 
TICKET OFFICE: MACKY 202 
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MAGIC FLUTE 


Doriot Anthony Dwyer, flutist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
will make guest appearances with 
an orchestra composed of students 
at the Rocky Mountain Chamber 
Music Festival this Friday and Sun- 
day June 15 and 17, at Coitorado 
State Univ. in Fort Collins. Dwyer 
will also give a master class open to 
the public on Saturday. See listings 
for details or phone 1-491-5276. 


CONCERT presented by groups at the Western 
Arts Music Festival at the Univ. of Wyoming, in- 
cluding the Pro Arte Quartet and the Western 
Arts Trio, Fine Arts Concert Hall on the WU cam- 
pus in Laramie, Wyo. Tue. 7:30 p.m. Program 
Beethoven/ String Quartet in G Major, Op. 18: 
Handel/ Two Arias; J.S. Bach/ Heir in Mein- 
es Vaters Straite from Cantata No. 32; Corne- 
lius/ Two Duets for Soprano and Baritone: 
Ravel/ Trio for Violin, Violincello and Piano 
(1914). Free admission, but early arrival advised. 
1-307-766-3339 

June 19 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein, with guest violinist 
Sidney Harth. Lincoln Community Center, 417 
W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Thur. 8:15 p.m. 
Program: Berlioz/ Roman Carnival Overture; Si- 
belius/ Violin Concerto in D Minor, Op. 47; Bee- 
thoven/ Symphony No. 7 in A, Op. 92. Admis- 
sion $4.50-$6.50. 1-491-5276. 

June 21 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Cart Topilow, with guest pianist Francisco 
Aybar. Evergreen Junior High School, Hwy. 74 in 
Evergreen. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Beethoven/ Leo- 
nore Overture No. 3; Rachmaninoff/ Piano Con- 
certo No. 2; Respighi/ Feste Romane. Admis- 
sion $4, series discounts available. 674-5161. 
June 22 


ARVADA CENTER CHORALE, conducted by 
Rex Nelson, with guest guitarist Frederic Hand. 
Arvada Center, 6901 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. 
Fri. 8 p.m. Program of pops concert by the Cho- 
rale, then Hand alone playing works including 
Elizabethan dances, Bach sonatas, sambas and 
improvisations. Free admission. 422-8052. 

June 22 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein, with guest violinist 
Sidney Harth. Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 
Baseline Road, Boulder. Fri. 8:30 p.m. See June 
21 listing of Fort Collins concert for program. 
Admission $5-$7. 449-1397. 

June 22 


PIANO AND VIOLINCELLO RECITAL present- 
ed by pianist Katherine Collier and Karen An- 
drie, faculty members of the Rocky Mountain 
Chamber Music Festival. Concert Hall on the 
campus of Colorado State Univ. in Fort Collins. 
Fri. 8 p.m. Admission $2. 1-491-5276. 

June 22 


COLORADO SPRINGS SYMPHONY, conducted 
by Charles Ansbacher. Bott Park, 25th & Hager- 
man, Colorado Springs. Sat. 8 p.m. “Fantasy in 
Music” summer concert sponsored by the city 
parks department. Concert will be preceded by 
the Mariachi Fantastico de Jalisco from 6:30-7:30 
p.m. Free admission. 1-633-4611. 

June 23 


RECITAL by students at the Rocky Mountain 
Chamber Music Festival at the Univ. of Colo- 
rado. Concert Hall on the CSU campus in Fort 
Collins. Sat. 8 p.m. Free admission. 1-491-5276 

June 23 


COLORADO CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein, with guest pianist 
Larry Graham. Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 
Baseline Road, Boulder. Sun. 4 p.m. Program: 
Telemann/ Don Quixote Suite; Stravinsky/ Pul- 
cinella Suite; Mozart/ Piano Concerto No. 17 in 
G, K. 453. Admission $4-$5. 449-1397. 

June 24 


CHAMBER RECITAL by pianist Johanna Harris 
and the Blair String Quartet. Rocky Ridge Music 
Center, 9 miles south of Estes Park on Hwy. 7. 
Sun. 3 p.m. Program: Mozart/ Piano Quartet in G 
Minor; Beethoven/ Quartet in E Flat, Op. 127: 
Harris/ Piano Quintet (1936). Admission $4, stu- 
dents $2.75; season and half-season tickets 
available. 1-586-4031. 

June 24 








BROADCASTS 


PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY, conducted by Andre 
Previn. PBS broadcast, “Previn and the Pitts- 
burgh” Performance of Richard Strauss’ Alpine 
Symphony and a lecture-demonstration by 
Previn at the piano, in which he singles out some 
of the themes and discusses their use in the 
work. Sun. 7 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 





June 17 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Sixten Ehrling, with tenor Tonio Do Paolo, 
bass Brian Schexnayder and soprano Marta Mar- 
quez and the Univ. of Colorado Chorus. Broad- 
cast of a concert taped earlier in Boettcher Con- 
cert Hall. Program: Smetana/ Overture to The 
Bartered Bride; Beethoven/ Symphony No. 7 in 
A, Op. 92; Rachmaninoff/ The Bells, Op. 35 
Mon. 8 p.m. KVOD radio, 99.5 FM. 

June 18 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. PBS broadcast, “Ormandy 
and His Orchestra: Japanese Odyssey’ Filmed 
during the orchestra's spring tour of Japan in 
1978, the broadcast includes personal glimpses 
of some of the players on tour. Program in- 
cludes: Debussy/ L’Apres-midi d'un Faune; 
Strauss/ Don Juan; Brahms/ Symphony No. 1 
Tue. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

June 19 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





MASTER CLASS on the flute, presented by Do- 
riot Anthony Dwyer of the Boston Symphony 
Part of the Rocky Mountain Chamber Music Fes- 
tival. Concert Hall on the campus of Colorado 
State Univ. in Fort Collins. Sat. 10:30 a.m.-12:30 
p.m. Admission $2. 1-491-5276 

June 16 


MASTER CLASS on the tympani, presented by 
Cloyd Duff of the Cleveland Orchestra. Part of 
the Rocky Mountain Chamber Music Festival. 
Concert Hall on the campus of Colorado State 
Univ. in Fort Collins. Tue. 1-3 p.m. Admission $2. 
1-491-5276. 

June 19 


CHILDREN’S CONCERT presented by Jerry 
Granelli, jazz artist. Auditorium of the Boulder 
Public Library, 1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder. 
Wed. 3 p.m. First of a series of concerts de- 
signed for children of grade school age. Free ad- 
mission. 441-3100. 

June 20 


MASTER CLASS on the violin, presented by Sid- 
ney Harth, concertmaster of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Part of the Rocky 
Mountain Chamber Music Festival. Concert Hall 
on the campus of Colorado State Univ. in Fort 
Collins. Thur. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2. 1-491-5276. 

June 21 


DEMONSTRATION of 20th-century piano tech- 
niques, presented by pianist David Liptak. Part of 
the Rocky Mountain Chamber Music Festival. 
Concert Hall on the campus of Colorado State 
Univ. in Fort Collins. Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Admis- 
sion $2. 1-491-5276. 

June 23 











DANCE 


DANCE PERFORMANCE at Naropa Arts Festi- 
val. Naropa Institute, 1111 Pearl St., Boulder. 
Sat. noon thru day. Theater, music and poetry by 
Naropa students will also be performed. Free ad- 
mission. 444-0202. 


June 16 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE performance pre- 
sented by Dancemoves/Irene Feigenheimer, a 
New York City company. University Theater on 
the campus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. 
Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Conclusion of the summer res- 
idency of the troupe, the performance will also 
include Art Bridgman and Joan Finkelstein. Ad- 
mission $4, students & senior citizens $3 
492-5037 or 492-8181. 


June 22-23 


DANCE ADAPTATION of Porgy and Bess by 
George Gershwin, presented by Movement Free 
Dance Co. Shwayder Theater in the Jewish 
Community Center, 4800 E. Alameda Ave., Den- 
ver. Sat.-Sun. 8 p.m. Opening night (June 23) 
$7.50, thereafter $5. 355-4416. 

June 23-24 & June 30-July 1 


JOAN LOMBARD! DANCE COMPANY, modern 
dance performance by a professional company 
from New York City. Mae Bonfils Stanton Cen- 
ter on the campus of Loretto Heights College, 
3001 Federal Blive., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram of dances choreographed by Lombardi: 
Chiaroscuro, Foogie’s Foxtrot, Zones, Portrait 
and Segaki. Admission $4. 936-4265. 

June 29-30 


BARBARA GARDNER performing in conclusion 
of her residency. Boulder Dance Odyssey 
Studio. 2116 Pearl St., Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3.50. 443-1723. 


June 30 
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BERKELEY WOMAN’S MUSIC COLLECTIVE 


CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 
DENVER MANDOLIN SOCIETY 
TONIGHT 


FRANKIE RINO with THE LESS JAMES TRIO 


MOTIVATION MACHINE 
GLASS MENAGERIE 
JASMINE 
ROSEWOOD CANYON 
NEW STARLIGHT RAMBLERS 
ZEPHYR 
EDDIE ‘LOCKJAW’ DAVIS & 
HARRY ‘SWEETS’ EDISON 
PHOENIX 
JETEYE 
BARRY DALE 
DAWSON 
JOINT EFFORT 
SUITE BEGINNINGS 
BLACKHAWK 
ROBERT GOULET 
ONTARIO 
TIMOTHY P. & THE RURAL ROUTE III 
STREET TALK 
TAKA BOOM 
HELEN MEAD 
HENRY PAUL BAND 
RUSTY RUSSELL & FRANK EDMONSON 
PUMP 
LAST CALL 
JOHN IMS & DAN McCRIMMON 
KIM SORVIG 
GENERIC BLUEGRASS 
JOHNNY SMITH QUARTET 
LARRY WILDRICE & EAGLE PARK SLIM 
COUNTRY GAZETTE 
TED NUGENT, HEART, THE CARS, U.F.O. 
DAVE FERRETTA & SUNDAY RIVER BOYS 
JOE KEEL & THE ACTION ORCHESTRA 
HARMONY WHEEL 
JOE STAMPLEY 
THOM WARD 


6/13 First Unitarian Church, 14 & Lafayette 

6/13 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. 

6/13 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. 

6/13-14 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder 

6/13-14 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave. 

6/13-16 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster 

6/13-16 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. 

6/13-16 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. 

6/13-16 Sam’s, Walnut & Linden, Fort Collins 

6/ 13-16 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. 

6/13-16 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood 

6/13-16 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling St., Wheat Ridge 

6/13-16 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora 

6/13-16 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood 

6/13-16 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria 

6/13-16 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. 

6/13-16 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. 

6/13-16 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. 

6/13-16 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood 

6/13-17 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. 

6/13-17 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora 

6/13-17 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen 

6/13-17 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder 

6/14 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder 

6/14 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. 

6/14 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave 

6/14 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. 

6/14-16 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pearl St. 

6/14-17 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park 

6/15 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave 

6/15 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. 

6/15 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. 

6/15-16 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave 

6/15-16 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. 

6/15-16 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder 

6/16 Mile High Stadium 

6/16 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave 

6/16 Chautauqua Aud., 900 Baseline Rd., Boulder 

6/16 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. 

6/16 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora 

6/16 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. 
NEXT WEEK 
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HERBIE HANCOCK & CHICK COREA 
MENDAL 
LATIN JAZZ 


MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 


STAN CAMPBELL & THE SILVERSMITH 
PUMP 

CROSSFIRE 

BILL KEATLEY 

EUROPE 

JIMMY IBBOTSON & JIM RATTS 
PARAMETERS 

DIZZY GILLESPIE 

JOE COCKER 

GLASS MENAGERIE 

JASMINE 

WILLIE JAEGAR 

ASLEEP AT THE WHEEL 
PIRATZ 

THE BEACH BOYS 

HUGH LAWSON TRIO 
MURPHY’S LAW 


FRANKIE RINO with THE LES JAMES TRIO 


PHOENIX 

BARRY DALE 

TIMOTHY P. & THE RURAL ROUTE III 
ONTARIO 


6/17 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. 
6/17 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. 

6/17 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling St., Wheat Ridge 
6/17 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen 
6/17-18 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. 

6/17-18 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. 

6/17-19 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood 
6/18 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder 

6/18 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster 
6/18-19 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen 
6/18-19 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder 
6/18-20 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. 
6/18-20 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder 

6/18-23 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. 

6/18-23 Stouffer's, 3203 Quebec St. 

6/19 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. 

6/19 Sam’s, Walnut & Linden, Fort Collins 

6/19 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder 
6/19-20 Red Rocks 

6/19-23 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling St., Wheat Ridge 
6/19-23 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. 

6/19-23 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave. 
6/19-23 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora 
6/19-23 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria 

6/19-23 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. 

6/19-24 East Side Story, 15373 E. oth Ave., Aurora 


NORMAN BLAKE, DOUG DILLARD, BYRON BERLINE 6/20 


CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 
MODULAR BLUEGRASS 

ASLEEP AT THE WHEEL 

FREDDI HUBARD 

BONNEVILLE BLUES BAND 
BEAGLE BOYS 

ZEPHYR 

ACE PANCAKES 

BIG AL & THE HI-Fis 

TEDDY PENDERGRASS 

CHUCK HYATT 

KATHERINE DINES 

MENDEL AND MIKE BURKE 
DELBERT McCLINTON 

THE LETTERMEN 

RICK MOORE AND DAVE FERRETTA 
DOC WATSON 

TELLURIDE BLUEGRASS FESTIVAL 


RENAISSANCE & TIM WEISBERG 
McGUINN, CLARK & HILLMAN; 

DAVID BROMBERG; MARIA MULDAUR 
AMERICA 
CHUCK MANGIONE 


Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder 


6/20 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. 

6/20 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. 

6/20 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave 
6/20 Tulagi, 1129 13th St., Boulder 

6/20-21 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder 
6/20-23 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder 
6/20-23 Sam's, Walnut & Linden, Fort Collins 
6/20-23 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood 
6/20-24 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen 

6/21 Red Rocks 

6/21 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St 

6/21 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. 

6/21 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave 
6/21-22 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder 

6/22-7/1 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave 
6/22 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St 
6/22-23 Tulagi, 1129 13th St., Boulder 

6/22-24 City Park, Telluride 


LOOKING AHEAD 


6/28 Red Rocks 
6/29 Red Rocks 
7/3 Red Rocks 
715-6 


Boettcher Concert Hall, 14th & Curtis sts. 


TICKET INFORMATION 


a—At the door at time of performance only. For more 
information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Black An- 
gus (Westminster) 426-6010, Blue Note 443-0524, 
Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423, Chapter IV 428-5026 
Ciub Soda 388-0848, Clyde's Pub 452-1093, Coun- 
try Opry 936-3487, Daner's 237-5721, East Side 
Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 832-1349, 
Four Seasons 366-9111, Freddie's 237-3898, Global 
Village 778-7214, Henrici's 373-5110, Heritage 
Square Opera House 279-7881, Jasmine’s Garden 
837-9089, Keys & Company 759-5200, Little Bear 
674-9991, Mercury Cafe 832-1994, Nashville West 
388-8849, Piccadilly 839-5666, Prairie Schooner 
893-1401, Rainbow Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway 
Inn 771-6911, Sam's Oldtown Ballroom 1-493-4782 
Stapleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Stu- 
dio in the Rockies 1-476-1111, Swallow Hill Music 
Hall 832-7280, Sweetwater 758-6529, Timberline Inn 
674-4950, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Tulagi 443-3903 


deen amen S 


Turn of the Century 758-7300, Utah Moon 442-7582, 
Wall Street Jazz Cellar 442-6780, Yesterday's Coun- 
try 237-1875, Zanzabar 544-2510, Zeno’s 623-2104 

b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more 
information, call the club (preceding phone num- 
bers) 

c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets at all May-D&F 
stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 
Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 
E. Colfax in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal in Westmin- 
ster and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; UMC, Eu- 
clid & Broadway, on the CU campus in Boulder. For 
more information, call 778-0700. Service charge 
added to ticket price. No checks accepted 

e—No admission or cover charges. 


f—For information: 688-5094 


g—For information 442-37 

h—Telluride Festival Corp P.O. Box 908 Telluride. Ct 
F 3°35 1-728-3569 28-3637 or 1-728-222 

h—Tickets available at all Denver Dry Goods stores 


573-7151: or call the DCPA, 893-4000 
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COFFEE HOUSE AND CABARET 


This month 









June 15: Generic Bluegrass 
June 16: Thom Ward 

June 21: Katherine Dines 
June 22: Rich Moore & David Ferretta 
June 23: Stone Mountain Bluegrass 












open Tues-Sat / Call 778-7214 24 hrs a day for schedule 






70 S5. PENNSYLVANIA 
DENVER, COLORADO 80209  (303)-778 -7211 





of Tics 


Special Sale 
for Father's Day 


starting at $150.00 
Vases 
Birdbaths 
Statuary 


Established since 1922 
2501 16th Street 


Denver 80211 
433-1893 


Sheepskin 
Seat 
Cover 


4400 Brighton Blvd. 
(Across from Coliseum) 
534-1363 


Open 9:00-5:00 
Mon. thru Fri. 





Subscribe to the 


Straight Creek Journal 
call 321-1525 






Four person staff at your disposal. 
Environmentally oriented. Large 
sources. Ten years practical experience. You 
receive reports on people, natural history, coal, 
oil, methane, solar and wind power. Photos., 
essays, energy news and views. All of this for only 
ten dollars a year through the pages of High 
Country News. Send subscription request to: 
High Country News 
Box K-8, Lander, WY 82520 
The environmental biweekly of the Rockies 


research re- 
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CLASSIFIEDS 





APARTMENTS DRUM UP STUDENTS 





with the 
Elegant. Quiet, complete! re- fi 
g ip y X classifieds 
stored northwest Denver bufs & 1 ; 
bdr $180-$230. Gas & water pd io} sb 
Adults only, no pets. Call Straight Creek Journal 


455-7808 for appt 


AUDITIONS A 


EMPLOYMENT 





For Two by Two presented by VISTA 
Theater -in-the-Park. Auditions to 

be June 16-17, 10 am-2 p.m., is i 
North Boulder Rec. Ctr.. 3170 com 






Broadway by appt only: call June 
lilig 494-2333 


alive again. 
a 
com 
pg 
with us? 


Here’s your chance to 
do something for America. 
We need all kinds of VISTA 
volunteers. All kinds of skills. 
People eighteen or eighty, we 
don’t care. High income or low 
income. We don’t care as long 
as you come. Come to VISTA 
for the most important experi- 
ence of your life. VISTA needs 
you. VISTA is coming alive 
again. Call toll free: 


800-424-8580. VISTA 


Homeworkers Needed in this area 
to lace leather goods at home 
Earn $150.00 per week. No expe- 
rience necessary. Send $1.00 (re- 






Boulder County Filmmakers to 
submit films to Artfest 79. Sub- 
missions will be reviewed at Cin- 
ema 9, 1711 Pearl St, Boulder, 
June 18. To enter, phone 442-4426 
from 1-5 p.m. by June 16 


For Colo. Children’s Chorale are 
now being conducted through 
June. Open to children with un- 
changed voices who are entering 
grades 2 through 7 this fall. For 
appt. or further info, call 988-7444 



















Find audition 






notices in the 






classifieds in 






Straight Creek Journal 





EDUCATION 








fundable) and long stamped en- 
Summer Acting Workshops in velope to: Leather Enterprises. 
Boulder to be taught by Bella Itkin Box T. White Sulphur Springs 
and Joseph Slowik of the Good- W Va. 24986 


man Theater School of Drama, Chi- 


cago. For registration info, phone Prona bordinaion: Tha Arer 
Classical Theater Foundation, ._. g FIFA se $ ae 

eins ican Friends Service Committee, a 
443-2578. 


Quaker service organization em- 
phasizing peace education and 
social Change, seeks applicants 
a part-time Middle East Pro- 
gram Coordinator in Denver. Co- 
ordinator carries out AFSC Mid- 
dle East programs and should 
have community organization 
skills. Applicants should be able 
to support the AFSC's positions 
which include a commitment to 
the national aspirations of Israelis 
and Palestinians and to support 
nonviolent means of ending the 
conflict. Obtain information and 
applications from 1428 Lafayette 
St., Denver, CO 80218, 832-1676. 
AFSC is an equal opportunity/af- 
firmative action employer. We sin- 
cerely encourage minorities, 
women and gays to apply. Dead- 
line 6-25-79. Salary $5500 + bene- 
fits. 


Viola-Violin Instruction par excel- 
D.S.O. violist. 831-7213 


lence 


for 





Acting Lessons: 


Private and Group Classes 
Also 
Basıc and Advanced Acting 
ComedyeMake-Upe®Voice 


3321 E. Colfax 
CENIR STAGE // 2 321-2564 


TED STAGE PRODUCTIONS 








Classes: 
Register now at Gaylord Photo- 
graphic Center for fall and winter 
session. Courses range from basic 
photography and darkroom tech- 
niques to photosilkscreen and act- 
ing for the camera. Call 355-1818. 


Photography and Art 


How to place 
a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

èe Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

© Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 
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Manager Sought for Swallow Hill 
Music Hall. Responsibilities in- 
clude hiring and supervising ad- 
ministrative staff, booking talent 
coordinating PR. fundraising. Ap- 
plicants should have knowledge of 
folk music and performers, grants 
writing ability. Send application 
and résumé to Geoff Withers. 
Music Ass'n of Swallow Hill, 604 
E. 17th Ave.. Denver 80203, or 
phone 831-7015; 733-3507 


FOR SALE | 


LEGAL NOTICES 


IN THE PROBATE COURT IN 
AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 79PR643 
NOTICE TO CREDITORS 

IN THE MATTER OF THE ES- 
STATE OF M. DALE HIGH- 
SMITH, Deceased. 

All persons having claims 
against the above-named Estate 
are required to present them to 
the undersigned or to the Probate 
Court of the City and County of 
Denver, State of Colorado, on or 





For Sale: Established vintage 
clothing business. 320-8596 (bt. before October 22. 1979, or said 
12-5). claims shall be forever barred 


Dated the 21st day of May, 1979 
/s/Dean Carl Highsmith, 
Personal Representative 
1371 South Forest Way 
Denver, Colorado 80222 

First Published: May 31, 1979 
Last Published: June 21, 1979 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


COSCO 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadyway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 © 





2 Violins, exc condition. 733-0042. 
733-2959. 


ESTATE SALE 
June 16, 17, 18. 10 am.-6 p.m. 
3435 Eliot. Several nice antiques, 
books, furn., plants, misc. items. 
477-6815 


HOUSES 


Contemporary 3 Bdrm Town- 
house. The best of urban living, 
centrally located to downtown and 
shopping. Three levels of living 
space tmecluding a two-car at- 
tached garage, 22 foot balcony, 
fireplace, 2'2 baths. $108,000. For 


NOTICES 


Colo. Photographers to submit 
work to a juried show to run July 
12-Aug. 12 at Boulder Arts Ctr 
Applications at BAC, 1750 13th 
St., and Boulder Public Library, 
1000 Canyon Bivd. For info phone 
447-2954 





Visual Artists to participate in ju- 
ried, invitational arts fair. Submit 5 
Slides of recent work and résumé 
by July 15 to Debbie Morris, Lari- 
mer Square Assoc., 1463 Larimer 
St.. Denver 80202. Performing ar- 


more info, call April Kalish tists are also sought for perfor- 
831-7821 mance pieces on the theme “Art in 
Architecture to be performed 
Artists Dream. Huge, Victorian during SummerFest 79. Submit 
top floor 1 bdrm apt with formal proposals by June 4 to Katharine 
dining room, study, and glassed- Chafee at above address. For info, 
in studio or plant rm. View of phone, 534-2367 
downtown & mountains. Taste- 


Dr. David Larson family memo- 
rial. Country Dinner Playhouse. 
June 20, 1979. 6 p.m. Unsinkable 
Molly Brown ticket inform 
794-6851 or 758-5429 

Beautifully Renovated 2-story in. 
Capitol Hill. 4 bedrooms, fireplace, 
w-w carpet, sunroom, rec room, 
covered patio, garage, woodwork, 
Stained glass, landscaped court- 
yard. more. $99,500. Charelene 
Burke 722-2616. 


fully & totally renovated security 
bldg. 726 E. 16th at Clarkson. 
$315/month. Utilities & parking in- 
cluded. 832-5186 








“ROCKY FLATS: 
LOCAL HAZARD, 
GLOBAL THREAT” 









Sale By Owner: Pomona Lakes Ar- 
vada large tri-level. 2185 sq ft fin- 






All new publication on Denver's 
own nuclear bomb factory. A 








ished, full unfinished basement valuable primer on nuclear 
800 sq ft. Immaculate, unique, weapons/power and what to do 
beautiful, view, large covered about them. Good Biblio- 
patio, custom fence, 4 bdrms, graphy. 20 pages. $1.00. To 






study, laundry room. Many, many 
more extras. $94.500. 8495 Zephyr 
St. 423-9467. 


order, call American Friends 
Service Committee, 832-1676. 





CLASSIFIED AD FORM 


Straight Creek Journal 


Category 


Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 


First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 














Knowledge Is Truth, and truth can 
be experienced 
Call toll free 1-800-327-8334. 





Has Your Search 
searching? 934-5575. 


Victims of Abuse: An open sup- 
port group meets Thursdays 1- 
2:30 p.m. at Arapahoe Commu- 
nity College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Dr.. ea à i . 
Littleton. Rm 443. For further info, Large 20'-24' tipi with liner if pos- 


phone 794-1550. 















Lone Biker seeking young gal for 
long term relationship. Call Ani- 
mal at 777-0346 after 6 pm 


PERSONAL 


GROWTH 


Deciding on Children: Groups for 
people trying to decide whether to 
parent or remain childfree. Call 
Dennis, Rocky Mountain Planned 
Parenthood. 388-4215 


Meditation Instruction. 
free. astro projection 
Green 733-5369 


entirely 
George 


BEYOND 
MONOGAMY, INC. 


ROOMMATES 





Female Roommate wants to share 
2-bedroom brick duplex on tree- 
lined and safe street in Denver 
Country Club area. Backyard with 
garden area, hardwood floors, 
fireplace, spacious basement. 
Available now for $125 + utilities 
Call Sandra weekdays between 9 
am and 5:45 pm at 355-3535. 
Other times at 355-8049. 


Education & social non-profit corp. 

*Nearly 100 Denver-area members 
(couples & singles) with interests in 
open and intimate relationships 

introductory seminar & discussion: 
Tuesday, June 26, 7:00-10:00 PM, 
809 South Washington St. 
(community center), admission $4.00 


24 hour answering service: 665-6500 


Nonsmokers to share big house 
near City Park. Woman preferred 
Call Laura or Biil 321-0370 


We 3 Need a housemate for our 
fine old house near Cheesman 
$90 per mo plus util. 831-8495. 


SERVICES 


Typing: 50¢ pg. Accurate, prompt. 
experienced Business, manu- 
scripts, reports, etc. 433-4608 
Pam 


Support 
The Arts 


That’s 
where 

the people 
are. 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 

And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
National Endowment for the Arts 





For Whom The PSCo | 


Bill Tolls 
We offer Passive Thermal Control 


Insulation / Storm Windows 
Storm Doors / Patio Storm Doors 
Caulking / Weather Stripping 


Cail for Free Estimate 
744-9970 


797 S. Emerson 744-8304 , 





Treat Your cleaned garments 
kindly! Everything from the small- 
est article to the largest item is 
professionally ironed at: 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 
2219 E. 21st Ave 355-8464 


Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


in this lifetime. | 









SLIDES 


PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


è Brilliant Color » Fine Definition 
© Ideal for Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ft 333-3959 






PERSONALS 





left you still 





WANTED 





sible no poles. 426-8963. 





Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 












































ee d 


1st two lines—$1 $1.00 The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 

Additional lines: 

at 50¢ each Katine 
Cost for one week AGGTeSS i ui a 
x number of weeks City Zip 
ad is to run 

Phone 

Total cost 
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